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WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARK 

In/  Judith  Bair 

At  this  30-year  milestone,  five  years  into  his  presidency,  Brit  Kirwan's 
friends  and  colleagues  look  back  to  recall  the  man,  the  mathematician 
and  the  milieu  of  an  institution  that  has  grown  steadily  in  stature  and 
effectiveness  since  his  arrival. 
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WIRED:  ROUTE  1 ISNT  THE  ONLY  HIGHWAY 
IN  COLLEGE  PARK  ANYMORE 

by  joe  Sugarman 


Teaching.  Research.  Communication.  Publishing.  The  Internet 
is  changing  academia.  Take  a trip  down  the  information  high- 
way— College  Park  style — and  see  why  the  university  may 
never  be  the  same. 


TAPPING  INTO  ART 

by  Michael  Koster 


While  creative  computer  wizardry  lets  art  cura- 
tors and  historians  peer  beneath  a painting's 
surface  for  a virfual  look  at  the  techniques  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists,  it's  still  old-fash- 
ioned connoisseurship  that  guides  that  path. 
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MATH  PHOBIA;  MY  FAULT  OR  YOUR  FAULT? 

by  juditb  Bair 

Real  or  not,  the  fear  of  math  failure  affects  too 
many  students.  College  Park  mathematicians  are 
trying  out  new  teaching  methods  to  help  students 
succeed. 


GIVE  ME  A FIELD 
WITHOUT  FENCES 

by  Lynn  Sargent 


Just  30  years  ago,  you 
couldn't  count  on  one 
hand  the  number  of 
computer  science  stu- 
dents at  College  Park. 

Now  1,200-plus  stu- 
dents study  in  a depart- 
ment considered  among 
the  nation's  best.  Meet  a 
few  graduates  whose  careers 
have  often  been  as  unfettered  as 
the  field  itself. 


FIRSIWORD 


Gratification  comes  in  many  forms.  While  it  has  always  been  our  intention  to 
bring  you  the  finest  magazine — in  content,  layout  and  design — we  could 
produce,  we  are  heartened  by  your  letters  full  of  superlatives  and  thanks, 
and  by  requests  from  faculty  and  staff  for  more  copies  of  an  issue.  Praise 
from  friends  and  colleagues  counts  a good  deal.  And  recognition  among 
one's  professional  peers  may  be  the  best  of  all. 

This  year.  College  Park  magazine  won  a gold  award  for  writing  from  the  Council  for  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education  (CASE),  a national  organization  of  over  2,900  member  institutions 
of  higher  education.  CASE  also  gave  a bronze  award  to  our  special  issue  on  creativity  (Spring 
1994).  Art  Direction  magazine  selected  the  same  issue  for  its  nationwide  Creativity  '94  awards  from 
among  the  work  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  communications  and  advertising  firms  in  the 
country.  This  kind  of  confirmation  from  those  who  set  the  professional  standards  in  editorial  con- 
tent and  design  makes  the  magazine  staff  very  happy  and  ready  to  strive  for  even  greater  rewards. 

The  fact  that  at  least  half  of  our  staff  are  graduates  of  Maryland,  or 
students  here,  marks  a crucial  element  of  our  success  in  bringing  you 
the  university's  story.  Not  only  are  they  well-trained  professionals 
interested  in  performing  at  the  top  of  their  field,  but  they  are,  like  you, 
proud  alumni  with  an  understanding  of  the  real  dynamic  of  this  cam- 
pus. Their  challenge  is  to  create  a magazine  that  embodies  the  daily 
excitement  of  life  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Part  of  that  excitement  comes  from  the  superlative  leadership  of 
President  William  E.  Kirwan.  Many  of  you  will  remember  him  in 
one  of  the  important  roles  he  has  played  at  College  Park  for  the 
past  three  decades.  We've  tried,  in  this  issue,  to  convey  our  pride 
in  and  appreciation  for  this  wonderful  man  who  has  lived  much 
of  his  life  in  creative  synergy  with  the  university. 

Computers  and  information  technology  are  transforming  the  way  we  live  and  the  way  we  learn. 
This  infant  science,  which  like  a newborn  gains  weight  and  changes  shape  continuously,  has 
intruded  into  every  realm  and  opened  possibilities  undreamt  of  30  years  ago.  From  Rembrandt  to 
the  Internet,  our  faculty,  students  and  alumni  are  deeply  involved  in  using  the  technological  revo- 
lution to  good  purpose. 

In  "Class  Notes"  this  issue  we  have  posted  a prominent  request  for  your  input,  and  have  posed 
a question  which  has  raised  a lot  of  discussion  both  on  campus  and  elsewhere.  If  you  would  like  to 
be  heard  on  the  issue  of  computer  technology,  or  on  any  other  issue — race-based  Banneker  Scholar- 
ships, admissions  policies,  the  state  of  math  instruction — send  us  your  thoughts  and  suggestions. 
With  any  luck,  we  will  begin  a conversation  between  you  and  your  fellow  alumni  that  will  add  to 
the  stimulating  environment  of  our  institution. 

— Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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MAIIBOX 


An  Issue  of  Diversity 


I am  writing  to  congratulate 
you  and  your  department 
on  the  excellent  job  in  pub- 
lishing the  summer  issue  of 
the  College  Park  magazine. 

I was  pleased  to  see  the 
diversity  in  the  spotlight  cov- 
erage of  campus  officials.  It 
was  great  to  see  Dr.  Sharon 
Harley,  director  of  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Program 
and  Dr.  Evelyn  Beck,  this 
year's  Woman  of  fhe  Year, 
included  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Dr.  Wilson  Homer 
Elkins,  a former  president  of 
the  University  of  Maryland. 
This  collection  of  noteworthy 
individuals  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  university  is 
moving  closer  to  recognizing 
the  importance  of  diversity. 

In  addition  to  the  spot- 
lights, I was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  see  the  article  on 
"Home  Is  Where  The  Heart  Is: 
Redefining  the  African  Amer- 
ican Eamily."  I thought  the 
article  was  informative  and 
empowering.  Dr.  Billingsley 
is  well  known  and  respected 
in  our  community  and  it  is 
always  rewarding  to  see  some 
of  his  teaching  in  print.  I have 
taken  the  opportunity  to 


make  several  copies  of  fhe 
article  to  distribute  to  a num- 
ber of  African  American  stu- 
dent leaders  on  campus. 

Thanks  again  for  the  good 
work.  I look  forward  to  seeing 
the  next  issue. 

Sincerely, 

Roberta  Coates 

Past  President,  Black  Faculty 

and  Staff  Association 

Reaction 


I am  very  upset  over  your 
article  on  Evelyn  Beck  in  the 
summer  issue  of  College  Park. 

Sociologists,  psychologists, 
and  criminologists,  all,  tell  us 
that  one  of  the  prime  causes 
for  crime  among  juveniles  is 
the  breakdown  of  fhe  family 
unit  and  the  turning  away 
from  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
of  God  and  home;  and  yet 
you  use  Dr.  Beck — an  admit- 
ted lesbian  who  has  left  her 
marriage — as  a lead  article! 
Shame  on  you! 

I have  little  to  contribute  to 
the  Alumni  Fund,  but  1 can 
assure  you  I will  no  longer 
contribute  anything! 

Yours  truly, 

Helen  Biesecker  Bell 
Class  of  1944 
Bluefield,  WV 


Rho-union 


A Sense  of  Humor 


Thought  you  might  like  a 
copy  of  the  enclosed  picture 
of  John  Clark,  Class  of  1934, 
[left]  and  me,  Wilbur 
McCann,  Class  of  1933. 

I was  back  East  in  May 
with  my  son  and  grandson, 
showing  them  around  where 
I was  born  and  raised,  and 
happened  to  run  into  John  at 
his  farm. 

We  were  roommates  and 
belonged  to  the  same  fraterni- 
ty, Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  at 
Maryland. 

1 enjoy  your  newsletters, 
especially  those  that  refer  to 
the  old  timers. 

Sincerely, 

Wilbur  McCann 
Redmond,  Washington 


Wilbur  McCann,'33,  (r.)  visited 
former  College  Park  roommate 
John  Clark/34,  at  his  Darling- 
ton, Md.  farm. 


1 re-read  the  article  "What's 
So  Funny  About  Humor?" 
last  night.  On  the  whole  1 
found  the  examination  of 
American  humor  interest- 
ing, especially  the  p 
fessor  profiled  from 
the  philosophy 
department. 

(My  sister  is  a 
philosophy  gradu- 
ate student  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  convinced  that  humor 
does  not  get  its  fair  share  of 
study  in  that  field.) 

I'm  particularly  interested 
in  whether  you  received  any 
negative  feedback  on  this 
article.  1 find  that  whenever  I 
try  to  analyze  humor  on  the 
Internet,  I get  a typical  reac- 
tion of  "Oh,  stop  taking  it  so 
seriously!"  from  people, 
almost  as  if  I'd  personally 
offended  them  by  even  ask- 
ing "why?"  It  would  seem 
people  have  a lot  invested  in 
not  examining  humor  and 
what  it  can  reveal  about  a 
society  cir  an  individual. 

Thank  you  for  a v'ery 
enjoyable  (and  humorous!) 
article. 

Sincerely, 

Melinda  Casino 

Editor,  Britcomedy  Digest 

casino@pobox.upenn.edu 


Speak  Your  Mind 

Your  comments  and  criticisms  are  welcomed.  Send  letters 
to  Editor,  College  Park  Magazine,  2101  Turner  Building, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742.  Or  do  the 
computer  thing  and  e-mail  us  at  jbair@umdacc.umd.edu 

Letters  are  subject  to  editing  for  clarity,  style  and  space  limitations. 
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The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Colleetion 


Tiere's  one  more  way  for  you  to  show  your  Maryland  Pride!  Specially  designed  and  selected  with  our  alumni  in 
mind,  this  new  collection  offers  quality  sportswear  at  competitive  prices.  Best  of  all,  each  purchase  helps  to  sup- 
port student  and  alumni  programs  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association. 


1.  Outer  Banks  heavyweight 
long  sleeve  vertical  stripe  rugby 
shirt  in  100%  combed  cotton. 
White  with  red  stripes.  Sizes;  M 
L XL  2XL  $49.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

2.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
long  sleeve  turtleneck.  White  or 
black.  Sizes;  M L XL  2XL  $29.00 
2XL  add  $1.50 

3.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  pique  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes;  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1 .50 

4.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  soft  knit  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes;  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

5.  Willowpointe  100%  cotton 
herringbone  short  sleeve  soft 
pique  golf  shirt.  White  with  red 
trim  collar.  Sizes;  S M L XL  2XL 
$32.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

6.  Epic  heavyweight  crewneck 
80/20  blend  sweatshirt  featuring 
solid  crossweave  construction 
and  underarm  gussetts.  Black, 
red,  gray  or  white.  Sizes;  M L XL 
2XL  $42.00  2XL  add  $1.50 


7.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  unlined 
windshirt.  Lightweight  and  per- 
fect for  spring  or  fall.  In  black 
only.  Sizes;  S M L XL  2XL 
$39.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

8.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  match- 
ing pants.  12"  ankle  zippers  for 
easy  maneuvering.  In  black 
only.  Logo  not  available.  Sizes; 

S M-L  XL  2XL  $30.00  2XL  add 
$1.50 

9.  Harand  100%  cotton  long 
sleeve  prewashed  denim  shirt. 
Sizes;  L XL  2XL  $42.00  2XL 
add  $1.50 

10.  Wool  blend  cap  Low  pro- 
file styling  popular  among  all 
age  groups.  Black  with  red 
visor.  Available  only  with 
embroidered  Maryland  logo 
shown,  with  'GO  TERPS!"  on 
back.  $13.50 

Logo  available  on  the  left  chest 
only  except  where  noted.  Please 
choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo 
or  TERRAPIN  logo. 

Holiday  orders  must  be  placed  by 
December  2, 1994  to  guarantee  deliv- 
ery before  December  24, 1994. 


Quantity  Item# 


Color 


Size 


Logo 


Unit  Price 


Remember  to  choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo  or  TERRAPIN  logo. 

Name 

Address  

City 

State  


-Zip 


Daytime  Phone  (_ 


Merchandise  Total 

4.5%  VA  Sales  Tax 
if  Applicable 

Shipping  & Handling 

Total  Amount  Due 


Total  Price 


ORDERING  INFORMATION: 

Please  return  any  item  that  does  not  satisfy 
you  completely  upon  delivery. 

VISA  or  MASTERCARD  only: 
1-800-287-2559  Monday-Sunday  8am-8pm 
Checks  and  money  orders  made  payable  to: 
The  Maryland  Alumni  Collection 
P.O.  Box  22277 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


Shipping  & Handling 

Charges 

Under  $50.00 

= $ 5.50 

$51.00  - $100.00 

= $ 8.50 

Over  $100.00 

= $12.50 

FEDERAL  EXPRESS 

= $22.00 

wmymm 


Destler  Named  Dean  of 
Engineering 


This  fall  marks  the  start  of  the 
second  century  of  educating 
future  engineers  at  Maryland. 
And  leading  the  way  is  a 
familiar  face  in  a new  role. 
William  W.  Destler,  professor 
and  chair  of  the  university's 
electrical  engineering  depart- 
ment, has  been  named  dean  of 
engineering  at  the  university. 

An  international  authority 
in  the  areas  of  advanced 
microwave  devices  and  accel- 
erator technology,  Destler 
will  oversee  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy and  the  A.  James  Clark 
School  of  Engineering,  the 


research  and  education  units 
that  formerly  comprised  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

"I  believe  that  Engineering 
is  poised  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  most  distinguished 
schools  in  the  nation,"  says 
Destler.  "The  recent  gift 
[$15M]  by  A.  James  Clark  will 
allow  the  school  to  build  on 
its  rapidly  growing  national 
reputation  for  innovation  in 
undergraduate  engineering 
education." 

In  his  21  years  at  College 
Park,  Destler  has  already  left 
his  mark  of  excellence.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  electrical 
engineering  department 
developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  productive 


William  Destler  succeeds 
George  Deiter  who  retired  after 
17  years  as  dean  of  engineering. 

in  the  nation.  In  terms  of 
degrees  granted  and  research 
expenditures,  the  department 
has  consistently  ranked  in  the 
top  five  percent  of  the  200 
electrical  engineering  pro- 
grams nationwide. 

"Bill  Destler's  commitment 
to  education,  outreach  and 
research,  coupled  with  his 
worldwide  acclaim  and  expe- 
rience in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, will  help  propel  engi- 
neering at  Maryland  into  a 
position  of  national  leader- 
ship," says  President  William 
E.  Kirwan.  — HR 

OTL  Brings  Science  and 
Math  to  the  Underserved 


Thanks  to  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nological Liaison  (OTL),  stu- 
dents at  financially  strapped 
Maryland  public  schools  will 
be  able  to  use  computer  soft- 
ware to  travel  to  distant 
worlds,  study  ozone-layer 
depletion  and  witness  the 
power  of  an  earthquake — all 
from  their  classroom. 

The  program,  known  as 
University  Software  for  Edu- 
cation (USE),  was  developed 
at  the  university  to  benefit 
Maryland  public  schools. 

The  program  is  funded 
through  outside  sponsor- 
ship for  the  software  and 
textual  materials,  as  well 
as  for  the  computers  that  run 
the  multimedia  packages. 

"Through  sponsorship  of 
the  program,  industry  has  the 


opportunity  to  work  with  the 
university  to  better  the  K-12 
educational  system  within  the 
state,"  says  Kristin  Gray, 
OTL's  manager  of  external 
relations.  "Industry  benefits 
from  a better  trained  work 
force,  while  the  university 
benefits  from  better  qualified 
students." 

Among  the  software  offer- 
ings are  Astro  Labs,  which 
simulates  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  analyses;  Bio- 
quest, a CD-ROM  library 
addressing  issues  in  biology 
such  as  evolution,  genetics, 
molecular  biology,  physiolo- 
gy and  ecology;  and  Joint 
Education  Initiative,  which 
allows  teachers  and  students 
to  access  environmental  infor- 
mation on  coastal  flooding, 
changing  ozone  levels  and 
earthquakes. 

With  the  backing  of  the 
Abell  Foundation,  a Balti- 
more-based philanthropic 
organization,  USE  began  in 
two  Baltimore  City  public 
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Banneker  Scholars; 

Strengthening  Diversity  for  15  Years 

This  fall  nearly  40  academically-talented 
African  American  students  will  join  the 
ranks  of  more  than  450  other  individuals  who 
have  earned  the  distinction  of  being  Benjamin 
Banneker  Scholars  in  the  past  15  years. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park's 
Banneker  Scholarship  program,  which  offers 
students  a financial  incentive  and  academic  sup- 
port, has  helped  African  American  students  suc- 
ceed in  their  undergraduate  careers  and  has 
enriched  the  College  Park  campus  community. 
Banneker  Scholars  are  guaranteed  full  payment 
of  tuition  and  fees,  as  well  as  an  allowance  for 
room,  board  and  books  for  four  years. 

In  1990  the  Banneker  Scholarship  program 
was  challenged  by  Daniel  Podberesky,  then  a 
freshman,  who  claimed  the  scholarships  dis- 
criminated against  him  because  he  is  not  African 
American.  The  university  successfully  defended  the  program  by  conducting  an  internal 
study  showing  that  race-based  merit  scholarships  remain  a necessary  and  effective  tool  in 
attracting  African  American  students  to  College  Park.  Only  blacks  remain  underrepresented 
on  the  College  Park  campus  in  comparison  with  their  presence  in  the  total  population. 

Banneker  Scholars  have  increased  enrollment,  retention  and  graduation  rates.  Patricia 
Thomas-Walton,  assistant  director  of  undergraduate  admissions  and  chair  of  the  selection 
committee  for  the  Banneker  Scholarship,  says,  "The  Banneker  Scholarship  offers  an  incen- 
tive for  black  student  excellence.  It  is  a means  of  developing  future  leaders  for  a struggling 
black  community."  Banneker  Scholars  are  recognized  by  their  peers  and  faculty  as  "superior 
students"  who  enhance  the  performance  level  of  an  entire  class. 


Four  New  Associate 
Provost  Positions  Filled 


The  restructuring  of  the 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
undertaken  by  Provost 
Daniel  Fallon  has  led  to  four 
new  positions  overseeing 
four  defined  areas;  faculty, 
academics,  research  and 
planning. 

To  fill  the  associate  pro- 
vost for  faculty  affairs  posi- 
tion, Fallon  named  Adele 
Berlin,  a faculty  member  since 


1979  with  an 
intimate 
understand- 
ing of  the 
campus  cul- 
ture. Berlin,  a 
professor  of 
English  and 
Jewish  Stud- 
ies, previously  served  as  coor- 
dinator of  the  Hebrew  Pro- 
gram and  director  of  the 
Meyerhoff  Center  for  Jewish 
Studies.  In  her  new  role,  she 
is  responsible  for  administer- 


ing campus-wide  faculty 
appointment,  promotion  and 
tenure  policies,  salary  equity 
review  and  faculty  develop- 
ment programs.  She  will 
also  assist  department  chairs 
and  deans  in  recruitment 
and  retention  of  high-quality 
faculty  from  diverse  back- 
grounds. 

Robert  Hampton,  former 
dean  of  the  college  at  Con- 
necticut College,  carries  the 
dual  title  of  associate  provost 
for  academic  affairs  and  dean 


of  undergraduate  studies. 
Hampton  will  support  contin- 
uing efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  a highly  diverse  stu- 
dent body.  "I  am  committed 
to  reducing  the  retention 
gap  between  majority  stu- 
dents and  students  of  color," 
says  Hampton. 

Hampton's  scholarship  in 
the  sociology  of  African 
American 
families  is 
highly 
regarded  by 
his  peers. 

Family  vio- 
lence is  his 
particular 
interest;  he 
has  edited  three  books  on  the 
topic  and  has  held  relevant 
fellowships  and  research 
positions  including  a post  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
received  his  A.B.  in  sociology 
from  Princeton  University 
and  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in 
sociology  from  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

An  esteemed  legal  scholar 
and  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sioner, Ilene  Nagel  is  the  new 
associate  provost  for  research 
and  dean  of  graduate  studies. 
In  the  newly  defined  position, 
she  has  responsibility  for  all 
aspects  of  the  university's 
research  pro- 
gram. In 
addition,  as 
dean  of  the 
decentralized 
Graduate 
School  Nagel 
is  chief  aca-  Ilene  Nagel 
demic  officer 
for  the  more  than  80 
advanced  degree  programs. 


Adele  Berlin 


Robert  Hampton 
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Nagel  has  been  a professor 
of  law  and  sociology  at  Indi- 
ana University  School  of  Law, 
and  visiting  professor  of  law 
at  George  Washington  and 
Columbia  universities.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from 
Hunter  College,  she  earned 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  New  York  University; 
and  a master's  of  legal  studies 
at  Stanford  University  School 
of  Law. 

Jennifer  Presley  will  direct 
the  university's  strategic 
planning  process  in  the  new 
position  of  associate  provost 
for  planning,  a post  Fallon 
notes  is  critical  as  Maryland 
continues  to  face  a period  of 
constrained  resources. 

Presley  brings  more  than 
25  years  of  experience  in 
academic  planning  and  re- 
source man- 
agement to 
the  universi- 
ty, having 
held  leader- 
ship posts 
in  policy 
planning 
and  research 
with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  the 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Higher  Education  and  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Francisco.  She  joined  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Sys- 
tem in  1990  where  she  played 
a leadership  role  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  system's 
strategic  plan  for  enrollment 
in  2001. 

A San  Francisco  State  grad- 
uate, Presley  holds  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  from 
Stanford  University.  — DB 


Where  There's  Green 
There's  Gold 


If  you  can't  imagine  that  an 
appliance  as  commonplace  as 
a refrigerator  could  signal  the 
technological  future,  you 
haven't  heard  Alan  Miller, 
executive  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Global  Change,  tell 
his  tale. 

That  large  box  in  your 
kitchen  has  an  insatiable  ener- 
gy appetite.  Even  with  the 
more  stringent  regulatory 
controls  imposed  by  Congress 
during  the  '70s,  it  remains  a 
relic  of  inefficiency. 

For  example.  Miller  says 
that  it  takes  the  power  gener- 
ated by  20  nuclear  power 
plants  collectively  to  run  all  of 
the  refrigerators  in  the  United 
States.  If  such  appliances 
were  50  percent  more  effi- 
cient, utility  companies  could 
build  fewer  power  plants — a 
savings  for  them  and,  ulti- 
mately, for  consumers. 

To  emphasize  the  urgency 
to  view  environmental  tech- 
nology and  regulation  as 
good  business.  Miller  has  co- 
authored a book  titled  Green 
Gold:  Japan,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Race  for 
Environmental  Technology.  The 
book  stems  from  experiences 
he  and  co-author  Curtis 
Moore  have  had  in  working 
with  environmental  policy — 
Miller  as  a lawyer  and  a 
researcher  and  Moore  as 
a journalist. 

While  the  United  States 
has  had  the  technological 
know-how  to  improve  effi- 
ciency, typically,  when  the 
government  imposes  an  envi- 


Jennifer Presley 


ronmental  regula- 
tion "industry  fights 
it  to  the  teeth,"  says 
Miller.  "It's  an  adver- 
sarial relationship." 

Two  years  ago,  how- 
ever, a group  of  utility  com- 
panies banded  together  and 
contributed  $30  million  for  a 
winner-take-all  prize  to  the 
manufacturer  who  could 
design  the  best  high-efficiency 
refrigerator  that  could  be 
sold  at  a competitive  price 
and  would  not  look  or  per- 
form differently  from  conven- 
tional models. 

On  Earth  Day  1994, 
Whirlpool  unveiled  its  win- 
ning design  to  consumers. 
Says  Miller,  "One  strength 
of  the  American  system 


is  we  can  be  v'ery 
creative." 

And  creativity 
could  be  the  criti- 
cal difference  in 
determining  who  comes  out 
ahead.  Although  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  develop 
many  cutting-edge  technolo- 
gies, Miller  observes  that 
government  policies  to  relax 
environmental  protection 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
many  technologies — often  to 
the  benefit  of  countries  such 
as  Japan  and  Germany. 

"We  just  need  to  be  a dif- 
ferent government;  a govern- 
ment as  catalyst,"  says  Miller. 
"It's  a race;  it's  not  over."  A 
point  he  makes  clear  in  his 
book.  — DB 
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Not  Politics  as  Usual  for 
Truman  Scholar  Awardee 


If  Peter  Shapiro  gets  his  way, 
party  politics  will  return  to 
the  fundamental  ideal  of 
grassroots  participation.  He 
believes  there  should  be  more 
to  being  a Democrat  or 
Republican  than  just  voting 
on  election  day — for  instance, 
participation  in  educating  vot- 
ers on  health  care  reform  and 
other  pertinent  social  issues. 

As  one  of  60  college  juniors 
in  the  country  to  be  selected  as 
a 1994  Truman  Scholar, 
Shapiro  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  his  theory.  At 
age  31,  he  is  a re-entry  student 
with  an  almost  perfect  grade 
point  average  of  3.8  (on  a 4.0 


scale).  An  Afro-American 
Studies  major,  he  was  chosen 
from  a pool  of  852  nominees 
for  the  coveted  scholarship 
award  and  becomes  the  first 
College  Park  student  in  12 
years  to  be  selected. 

The  Harry  S Truman  Schol- 
arship Foundation  considers 
candidates'  outstanding  lead- 
ership potential,  interest  in 
pursuing  public  service  as  a 
career  and  desire  to  attend 
graduate  school.  The  founda- 
tion awards  $3,000  for  his 
undergraduate  senior  year, 
and  up  to  $27,000  for  tuition, 
board  and  books  for  two  to 
three  years  of  graduate  studies. 

This  summer,  Shapiro 
attended  a leadership  week  in 
Missouri  for  Truman  Scholars 


Peter  Shapiro  plans  to  use  his 
prestigious  Truman  Scholarship 
to  study  political  leadership  at 
Maryland. 


where  he  and  fellow  scholars 
were  courted  by  graduate 
institutions  the  likes  of  Har- 
vard and  the  LBJ  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  UT  Austin.  Al- 
though the  scholarship  may 
be  used  at  any  institution  in 
the  country,  Shapiro  is  ada- 
mant about  staying  at  Mary- 
land, where  he  plans  to  pur- 
sue a master's  degree  in  public 
policy  with  an  eye  toward 
revitalizing  party  politics. 

Shapiro  believes  that  his 
undergraduate  major  in 
Afro-American  Studies  will  be 
beneficial  as  he  prepares  to 
address  issues  of  social  justice. 
"You  can't  separate  public 
policy  from  race  in  this  coun- 
try. So  much  of  the  political 
decisions  that  are  made  are 
done  so  in  a racial  context," 
he  says. 

Shapiro  has  already  had 
his  share  of  public  service 
experience.  In  the  mid-'80s 
Shapiro  began  working  as  a 
grassroots  political  canvasser 
for  gubernatorial  and  congres- 
sional campaigns  as  well  as 
local  mayoral  races.  He 
has  been  fund  development 
coordinator  for  the  National 
Rainbow  Coalition  and 
national  deputy  director  for 
the  Lawyers  Alliance  for 
World  Security. 

True  to  his  political  goals, 
last  year  Shapiro  was  elect- 
ed to  a two-year  term  on 
the  town  council  in  near- 
by Brentwood,  where  he 
and  his  wife  live.  — DB 


First  Year  Focus  Helps 
Freshmen  Feel  at  Home 


How  do  you  make  a universi- 
ty with  more  than  30,000  stu- 
dents seem  intimate  and  wel- 
coming to  a wide-eyed 
freshman?  Through  First  Year 
Focus,  a campus-wide  initia- 
tive implemented  by  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate 
Studies,  university  officials 
think  they've  found  a way. 

"It's  often  difficult  to  make 
that  transition  from  high 
school  to  college,"  says  Jo- 
Ann  Amadeo,  assistant  to  the 
dean  for  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies. "First  Year  Focus  tries  to 
ease  that  transition." 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the 
program  is  organized  into 
three  distinct  parts:  First 
Year  Courses, 

Course  Clusters 
and  First 
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Yow  Named  New  Athletic  Director 


The  university's  new  athletic  director,  Deborah 
A.  Yow,  formerly  of  Saint  Louis  University, 
breaks  new  ground  as  the  first  woman  athletic 
director  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence. She  replaces  Andy  Geiger,  who  left  in  May  to 
take  a similar  position  at  Ohio  State  University. 

"I  believe  that  the  UM  athletic  program  can  become  one  of  the  nation's  best,"  says  Yow, 
who  brings  to  her  position  an  impressive  record  of  athletic  success,  both  as  an  athletic  direc- 
tor and  as  a woman's  basketball  coach. 

During  her  four-year  tenure  as  Saint  Louis  University's  athletic  director,  Yow  led  the  uni- 
versity to  achieve  a 92  percent  graduation  rate  for  its  student  athletes.  As  a woman's  basket- 
ball coach,  she  has  set  her  mark  in  NCAA  history  as  the  first  coach  to  lead  three  previously 
unranked  basketball  programs  into  the  Top  20. 

Yow's  goals  for  Maryland  include  raising  Maryland's  level  of  performance  from  its  pre- 
sent 9th  place  finish  overall  in  the  ACC  to  the  upper  half  of  the  conference  in  five  years,  sta- 
bilizing financial  operations  for  the  Athletic  Department  and  maintaining  a successful  grad- 
uation rate  for  student  athletes.  — HR 


Year  Book.  In  First  Year 
Courses,  students  choose 
from  a wide  array  of  offerings 
with  no  more  than  30  stu- 
dents in  each  class.  Dialogue 
with  faculty  and  fellow  fresh- 
men is  encouraged  by  the 
smaller  class  size. 

Course  Clusters  place  stu- 
dents with  similar  interests 
together  in  thematically  relat- 
ed courses,  providing  an 
"academic  map"  for  new  stu- 
dents to  follow  during  their 
beginning  semesters. 

Through  First  Year  Book, 
all  freshmen  read  a work 
selected  by  the  faculty  and  the 
Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. Last  year's  reading,  Lin- 
coln at  Gettysburg,  spurred 
much  on-campus  debate, 
a lecture  series 
and  an  essay 
contest 
which 


challenged  students  to  rewrite 
the  Gettysburg  Address  to 
suggest  how  it  could  address 
the  question  of  race  and  gen- 
der today. 

Amadeo  is  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  this  fall's 
selection.  Narrative  of  the  Life 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  An  Amer- 
ican Slave.  "Not  only  is  Fred- 
erick Douglass  from  Mary- 
land, but  1995  is  the  150th 
armiversary  of  the  book's  first 
publication,  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Frederick  Dou- 
glass' death.  It's  an  exciting 
choice."  — JS 

Read  any  good  books  lately? 

Freshmen  this  fall  are 
reading  the  Narrative 
of  the  Life  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  An  Ameri- 
can Slave — required 
as  part  of  the  uni- 
versity's new 
program.  First 
Year  Focus. 


Alumnus  Selected  Dean 
of  Agriculture 


Thomas  A.  Fretz,  former  asso- 
ciate dean  and  director  of 
the  Iowa  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics 
Experiment  Station 
at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, has  returned  to 
his  alma  mater  as  the 
new  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture 
this  fall. 

"Tom  Fretz  has 
had  a remarkable 
and  distinguished  career  in 
all  facets  of  agriculture,"  says 
President  William  E.  Kirwan. 
"His  experience  and  his 
vision  for  the  role  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  21st  century  are 
essential  to  the  continued 
growth  and  success  of  not 
only  the  college,  but  also  the 
state  of  Maryland's  agricul- 
tural industry  and  economy." 

Fretz,  who  has  held  posi- 


tions in  research,  teaching 
and  extension  at  institutions 
in  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia 
and  Iowa,  says  he  is  eager  to 
get  started. 

"I  look  forward  to  provid- 
ing the  leadership 
that  will  allow 
Maryland  to  have  a 
truly  unique  and 
outstanding  college 
of  agriculture," 
says  Fretz,  who 
earned  his  bache- 
lor's in  horticulture 
at  College  Park  in 
1964  and  his  master's  and 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

Fretz  said  he  intends  to 
focus  on  the  critical  issues  fac- 
ing agriculture,  including  sus- 
tainability of  the  land;  natural 
resources  of  the  state;  water 
quality  issues;  and  continued 
growth  and  expansion  of 
Marj'land's  number  one 
industry — agriculture.  — HR 
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University  Forges  Links 
to  Archives  II 


It's  been  dubbed  by  many, 
including  President  William 
E.  Kirwan  at  the  May  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  "the  House 
that  Hoyer  built."  The  $289.6 
million  Archives  II  facility 
landed  in  the  university's 
backyard  thanks  to  a drive 
spearheaded  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Steny  H.  Hoyer  (D-Md.),  a 
College  Park  alumnus  and  a 
former  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty state  legislator. 

The  university  is  leasing 
the  33-acre  site  bordering  the 
university  golf  course  to  the 
federal  government  at  no 
charge.  In  exchange,  the 
world's  largest  research 
archives  sits  a mere  slice  shot 
away  from  campus. 

For  many  National 
Archives  staffers,  the  new  site 
is  a homecoming  since  so 


many  are  graduates  of  Col- 
lege Park.  Walter  Hill 
(M.S.,'88)  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  National 
Archives  when  he  worked 
with  Ira  Berlin,  professor  of 
history,  on  Berlin's  award- 
winning Civil  War  documen- 
tary based  on  archive  records. 
Says  Hill,  "I  went  to  grad 
school  planning  to  become  an 
historian  and  wound  up  an 
archivist  because  of  my  close 
involvement  in  the  Civil 
War  project." 

Frank  G.  Burke,  who 
among  numerous  posts  at  the 
National  Archives  spent  three 
years  as  acting  archivist,  is 
now  professor  of  archival 
studies  in  the  College  of 
Library  and  Information  Ser- 
vices at  College  Park.  Says 
Burke,  "The  fact  that  Archives 
II  is  four  minutes  away  from 
Hornbake  provides  a remark- 
able research  resource  for  stu- 


dents." The  National  Archives 
at  College  Park  is  a goldmine 
for  researchers  (see  sidebar). 

Designated  as  the  archives 
for  the  21st  century,  it  will 
protect  and  preserve  histori- 
cally significant  federal  mate- 
rials for  future  generations. 


Mining  the  Mother  Lode 


The  world's  largest  research  archives:  the  numbers  are  mind-boggling.  With  a building 
encompassing  6.8  acres  or  1.7  million  square  feet,  its  historic  contents  are  equally 
staggering:  more  than  seven  million  still  pictures,  11  rrullion  charts,  maps  and  aerial  pho- 
tographs, 112,274  reels  of  motion  pictures  and  200,122  sound  and  video  recordings.  At 
present,  all  of  these  permanently  valuable  nontextual  records  of  the  National  Archives  are 
available  for  researchers  (anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older)  to  mine. 

The  still  picture  collection  includes  such  treasures  as  photographs  taken  by  Mathew 
Brady  and  associates  during  the  Civil  War,  work  by  Ansel  Adams  and  Dorothea  Lange  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  photographs  from  World  War  II. 

Special  collections  include  the  Nixon  Presidential  Materials  Project,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Assassination  Act  Collection  and  the  Supreme  Court  Audio  Tape  Collection.  ^ 

State  Department,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  modem  military.  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  and  Captured  German  records  are  just  some  of  the  more 
popular  textual  record  groups  moving  to  Archives  II  beginning  this  fall.  All  mil- 
itary records  from  World  War  I and  forward  will  move  to  Archives  II  in  1995.  To 
store  textual  records,  520  miles  of  high-density  motorized  shelving  stand  ready  in 
climate-controlled  vaults. 


In  the  largest  research  atri- 
um as  throughout  Archives  II, 
green-coated  windows  offer 
visitors  treetop  views  while 
protecting  documents  from 
the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays.  The 
airy  space  can  seat  190 
researchers  at  custom-made 
work  stations.  Each  station 
houses  built-in  Halogen 
lamps  and  a concealed  electri- 
cal system,  enabling  re- 
searchers to  connect  personal 
laptop  computers  to  the 
Archives  computer  network. 
Essentials  such  as  paper,  pens 
or  pencils  are  provided  by 
staff  as  part  of  the  extensive 
protective  measures  through- 
out the  complex. 

Linda  Brown,  assistant 
archivist  for  public  pro- 
grams, says  the  proxim- 
ity to  campus  allows 
for  further  building  of 
relationships. 
"Opportunities 
abound.  It's  up  to 
College  Park  to  forge 


the  links."  — DB 
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Hall  Named  New  Dean  for 
Continuing  Education 

With  the  hiring  of  a new  dean 
for  continuing  education, 
summer  and  special  programs,  the 
university  has  launched  plans  to 
extend  its  offerings  in  the  area  of 
lifelong  learning  to  a larger  number  of  Maryland  citizens. 

Melvin  E.  Hall,  former  dean  of  university  extension 
and  director  of  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Irvine,  joined  College  Park  in  August  to  assume 
responsibility  for  building  a comprehensive  outreach  pro- 
gram at  the  state's  flagship  campus.  Programs  currently 
offered  by  University  College,  a separate  institution,  will 
not  be  affected. 

Hall  says  he  is  looking  forward  to  helping  Maryland 
"develop  its  own  unique  outreach  program  which  draws 
on  the  major  investment  the  state  has  made  in  developing 
the  outstanding  faculty  at  the  College  Park  campus." 

Hall  received  his  bachelor's  and  doctorate  degrees  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana/ Champaign  and  his 
master's  degree  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 


Criminologist  Named 
First  Gun  Czar  in  Nation 


Nationally  recognized  crimi- 
nologist Lawrence  Sherman 
has  taken  a sabbatical  from 
the  university  to  become  the 
first  chief  criminologist 
appointed  to  a major  police 
department  and  the  first  city- 
wide director  of  Gun  Crime 
Policy  in  any  major  city.  Indi- 
anapolis Mayor  Stephen 
Goldsmith  appointed  the  Col- 
lege Park  professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  and  criminology  to 
the  dual  positions. 

Sherman  will  work  with 
the  city's  Public  Housing 
Authority,  schools.  Juvenile 
Court  and  other  city  agencies 
to  remove  illegal  guns  from 
the  streets.  He  also  will  seek 


full  integration  of  effort  across 
units  within  the  police  depart- 
ment, including  the  Metro 
Gang  Task  Force,  the  SWAT 
team,  the  four  patrol  districts, 
the  homicide  squad  and  the 
crime  analysis  unit. 

Currently,  under  a contract 
with  the  City  of  Indianapolis, 
Sherman  is  implementing  the 
new  IMPACT  (Indianapolis 
Model  of  Police  Accountabili- 
ty for  Community  Targets) 
system  for  tracking  and  tar- 
geting community  policing 
efforts.  The  IMPACT  system 
is  operated  on  a pilot  basis  by 
a team  of  police  officers  who 
helped  Sherman  develop  it. 

"This  is  one  more  example 
of  the  increasing  reliance  of 
public  officials  on  the  science 
of  criminology  in  the  fight 


The  Association  of  American 
Colleges  named  College  Park 
as  one  of  20  (from  a field  of 
more  than  100)  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country  to 
serve  as  a resource  institution 
on  curricular  diversity. 

Beginning  this  fall,  the 
multiyear  initiative,  "Ameri- 
can Commitments,"  will 
examine  the  complex  relation 
between  diversity  and 
democracy,  difference 
and  community  in 
the  institutional 
culture,  and  lead- 
ership and  cur- 
riculum at 
college  cam- 
puses through- 
out the  country. 

Deborah  Rosenfelt, 
professor  of 
women's  studies 
and  director  of 
the  Curriculum 
Transformation 
Project  here,  will 
serve  as  one  of  the 
designated  consul- 
tants on  curricular 
change,  as  will  Linda 


Williams,  associate  professor 
of  government  and  politics. 

"A  university  is  a commu- 
nity. This  project  is  an  effort 
to  incorporate  race  and  gen- 
der into  the  curriculum,  with 
an  emphasis  on  difference 
and  an  emphasis  on  democra- 
cy. In  building  communities 
that  are  heterogenous,  it  is 
essential  that  we  accommo- 
date different  racial  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds,  and  the  dif- 
ferent histories  they  bring," 
says  Rosenfelt.  "We  must  find 
what  groups  have  in  common 
and  how  they  can  be  equal 
under  the  law." 

Each  resource  institution  is 
paired  with  two  planning 
institutions  for  a two-year 
period.  Pace  University  (New 
York)  and  Bowie  State  Col- 
lege (Maryland)  will  benefit 
from  this  campus'  experience, 
particularly  in  curricular 
transformation.  — DB 


against 

violent  crime," 
said  Charles 
Wellford,  director  of  the 
university's  Institute  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  Criminology, 
the  highest-quality  crimino- 
logy research  program  in 
the  nation,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  Criminal  Justice 
Education.  — DB 


University  Tapped  for 
Select  Curricular  Diversity 
Initiative 


TOP  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLE  BOTTOM  ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRISTOPHER  J.  PAUL 
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THIS  IS  A PAEAN  TO  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  KIRWAN,  WHOSE  30  YEARS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARKAS  PROFESSOR  DEAN,  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  PROVOST  AND  PRESIDENT  HAVE  FLOWED  ON  A STRONG, 
STEADY  CURRENT  WHICH  HAS  DONE  AS  MUCH  TO  SHAPE  THE  COURSE 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  AS  IT  HAS  MOLDED  THE  MAN. 

UNFINISHED 

YMPHONY 

’s  SO  an/Zi 

fZe  iZn/oi’/'^/S/  a/^ .4fa/y/a/icZ af  (joZ/^e  ZSa/Z 


IF  HIS  CAREERWERE  A CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY,  IT  WOULD  BE  HAYDN- 
ESQUE:  INTELLIGENT,  CLEAR  CELEBRATORY,  VALUE  DRIVEN,  A COMPOSI- 
TION BUILDING  RATIONALLYTO  A BRILLIANT  FINALE.  BRIT  KIRWAN 
(“BRIT  IS  A PLAY  ON  HIS  MIDDLE  NAME.  ENGLISH,  WHICH  HAS  STUCK 
SINCE  CHILDHOOD)  WOULD  APPRECIATE  THE  ANALOGY.  HE  IS  A LOVER 
OF  MUSIC  WITH  A SECRET  DESIRE  TO  CONDUCT  A SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA. INSTEAD,  WITH  A SURE  TEMPO  AND  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  UPBEAT,  HE 
LEADS  THE  COMPLEX,  MANY-LAYERED  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MARYLAND  AT  COLLEGE  PARR 

JYoRY  by  JUDITH  BAIR 
^RTRAIT  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI 
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5^RST  MOVEMENT:  ALLEGRO 


Jecond  movement 

(THEME  AND  VARIATIONS):  LEGATO 


t's  a brisk  January  weekend 
in  1964.  A young  scholar  about 
to  receive  his  Ph.D.  in  mathematics 
sets  off  from  Rutgers  University  to 
attend  the  annual  American  Math- 
ematics Society  meeting  in  Miami,  Flori- 
da. With  his  wife,  Patty,  and  their  four- 
month-old  son.  Bill,  packed  into  the  old 
Chevrolet,  Brit  steers  south  from  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  with  high  hopes  for  landing  an  aca- 
demic appointment  and  launching  his  career. 

Bumping  along  Route  1 through  Maryland  (no  Interstate 
95  in  those  early  times)  they  pass — inevitably — the  campus 
of  fhe  University  of  Maryland,  which  looks  from  the  high- 
way very  much  as  it  does  today — an  impressive  and  charm- 
ing spread  of  Georgian  buildings  and  open  space.  A quick 
tour,  coupled  with  Brit's  knowledge  of  the  growing  reputa- 
tion of  the  mathematics  department,  confirms  the  young 
family's  impression:  this  would  be  their  choice,  if  they  had  a 
choice. 

In  Miami,  his  own  research  accomplishments  win  Brit 
offers,  not  only  from  Maryland,  but  several  other  institu- 
tions. It  is  characteristic  that  he  follows  his  heart  instead  of 
better  financial  terms,  and  characteristic  that  his  first  impres- 
sion of  Maryland  never  wavers. 

He  describes  his  first  years:  "The  welcoming  environ- 
ment in  the  math  department  is  one  of  my  strongest  memo- 
ries of  fhose  early  years,"  he  says.  "There  were  eight  faculty 
added  in  the  year  I started,  and  15  or  16  more  the  next  year. 
Leon  Cohen  was  department  chair,  and  there  were  a remark- 
able group  of  senior  faculfy.  They  had  a strong  commitment 
to  create  an  environment  where  the  young  people  coming 
into  the  department  would  feel  at  home  and  have  every 
opportunity  to  succeed.  That  legacy  persists  in  the  spirit  and 
culture  of  the  department  today.  My  attitudes  about  univer- 
sity life,  shared  governance  and  a sense  of  responsibility  for 
both  research  and  teaching  were  formed  at  that  time." 

Brit's  first  few  months  of  that  first  fall  semester  have  an 
undercurrent  of  panic.  He  confronts  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  taught  a class  before  with  a determined  concentration 
on  preparing  for  his  undergraduafe  calculus  class  and  the 
graduate  course  in  his  specialty,  complex  analysis. 

"I  was  consumed  with  doing  a good  job.  It  was  terrifying 
to  face  these  students,  many  of  whom  were  older  than  I 
was,"  Brit  admits.  "But  I came  to  love  teaching  as  much  as  I 
love  math,  and  still  teach  at  least  one  course  a year." 


The  academic  life  of  a young  professor  and  his  family  has  an 
idyllic  tone,  even  in  the  tumultuous  environment  of  the  late 
'60s.  A daughter,  Ann  Elizabeth,  is  born.  A house  is  pur- 
chased, furnished,  cared  for.  The  assistant  professor  becomes 
associate  professor,  mentor  and  friend  Jack  Goldhaber 
becomes  department  chair,  research  is  conducted  and  pub- 
lished in  the  best  journals.  Brit's  aspirations  are  singlemind- 
ed:  to  be  the  best  mathematician  he  can  be,  and  that  means 
being  the  best  researcher  and  the  best  teacher. 

The  social  and  political  turmoil  surrounding  the  Vietnam 
War  spills  onto  college  campuses  around  the  nation.  Mary- 
land is  one  of  the  centers  of  student  protest  and  unrest,  and 
Brit  sometimes  finds  his  morning  seminar  interrupted  by 
wafts  of  tear  gas  floating  off  of  Route  1.  Wilson  Elkins  is 
president  at  the  time,  sternly  resisting  student  and  faculty 
demands  for  change.  The  state  of  affairs,  "so  damaging  to  the 
work  of  the  university,"  has  its  effect  on  the  course  of  Brit's 
life  as  well. 

The  chair.  Jack  Goldhaber,  asks  Brit  to  serve  as  acting 
chair  for  a three-month  period  during  his  sabbatical  in  the 
summer  of  1971.  If's  a golden  opportunity,  "nothing  ever 
happens  in  the  summer,"  and  Brit  sees  a chance  to  prepare 
for  his  own  sabbatical  coming  up  in  the  fall.  One  minor  ifem, 
Goldhaber  says  on  fhe  eve  of  his  departure.  One  of  our  facul- 
ty members  is  up  for  promotion,  and  he  may  be  denied 
because  of  his  signature  on  a letter  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  so,  please  hand  in  my  letter  of  resignation,  write  a let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  generally  raise 
Cain. 

"A  few  days  later,  this  simple  job  of  being  summer  chair 
became  an  all-consuming  responsibility,"  Brit  recalls.  "The 
inevitable  letter  arrived  denying  the  requested  promotion, 
and  I began  immediately  to  implement  Jack's  plan.  Here  I 
was,  a young  associate  professor,  rallying  our  department 
and  several  others  in  protest,  meeting  with  the  Board  of 
Regents,  acting  as  spokesman  to  the  press.  It  was  exhausting, 
totally  absorbing,  and  lasted  all  summer  long.  In  fact,  the  day 
I myself  was  leaving  for  a year  of  research  in  England,  the 
letter  arrived  from  the  administration  reversing  their  deci- 
sion. Of  course  I hadn't  gotten  to  do  the  research  I needed  to 
prepare  for  my  year  abroad,  but  it  was  an  immensely  satisfy- 
ing experience,  and,  in  a real  sense,  my  baptism  by  fire  in 
university  administration." 

The  next  year,  Brit  is  a full  professor  and  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  department.  His  mathematics  career  is  at  its  peak,  and 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Brit  gets  a head  start  in  the  environs  of 
University  of  Kentucky;  academic  genes  flowed  strongly  from 
his  dad,  Ab  (center),  president  of  UK,  to  Brit  (left)  and  brother 
Dermy;  the  young  Kirwans  (here  with  Ann  Elizabeth)  settled 
into  academic  life  in  the  early  '70s;  students  at  the  University 
of  Persia  enjoyed  Brit  as  a visiting  professor  in  1981. 


■M, 


Mathematicians  are  very  analytical,  have  strong  imaginations, 


and  are  very  creative.  Good  scholarship  in  math  requires  a kind  of 


creativity  similar  to  composing  music  or  creating  a work  of  art. 


RICHARD  PELL,  M.S.,  71: 

"I've  known  Dr.  Kirwan  since 
he  was  my  thesis  advisor  in  the 
late  '60s.  I have  been  teaching  at 
Northwestern  High  School  for 
23  years,  and  have  also  contin- 
ued doing  mathematical 
research.  Dr.  Kirwan  and  I have 
collaborated  on  several  research 
papers  on  complex  analysis 
during  this  time.  Basically,  I'd 
walk  into  his  office  with  an 
idea — a nice  idea,  but  maybe  a 
little  naive — and  ask  him  to  take 
a look.  He'd  say,  let  me  think 
about  it,  and  a couple  of  days 
later  he'd  come  back  and  say,  I 
think  we  have  something  here. 
Right  away,  he's  off  doing 
things  I don't  quite  follow, 
tightening  things  up,  proving 
my  assumptions. 

"He's  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician and  an  outstanding 
teacher  as  well  as  a very  good 
administrator.  That's  an  unusu- 
al combination.  Part  of  what 
makes  him  good  is  that  he  is  an 
excellent  listener.  When  you 
walk  into  his  office  and  talk  to 
him,  you  have  a sense  that  he's 
left  everything  else  behind  and 
is  there  only  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.  The  mere  fact  that  I 
can  drop  in  to  see  him  two  or 
three  times  a year,  busy  as  he  is, 
is  very  remarkable." 


because  in  order  to  do  research  in  mathematics  you  have  to  conceive 


something  totally  new.  Research  in  math  is  not  a synthesis  of  ideas, 
but  the  creation  of  a new  idea,  a new  concept  that  can  be  justified  by 
logical  argument."  —Brit  Kirwan 
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he  relishes  the  reward  of  working  with  graduate  students.  In 
1977,  Goldhaber  retires  as  chair  and  Brit,  striking  a modest 
chord,  admits,  "It  seemed  it  was  my  turn."  The  transition 
from  13  years  of  research  (he  never  abandoned  teaching)  to 
administration  has  its  moments  of  regret,  but  it  is  another 
"right  thing  to  do."  He  notices,  though:  "In  mathematics, 
there  is  a degree  of  precision  that  you  don't  see  in  social 
interaction.  I've  been  struck  by  the  observation  of  how  com- 
plex human  interactions  are.  There  are  no  precise,  definitive 
answers  to  cquestions  that  come  up  in  administration.  It's 
always  a matter  of  balancing  different  options." 

Brit  gives  credit  to  his  predecessors  for  the  successes  of 
his  chairmanship.  "It  was  a remarkable  period  of  develop- 
ment because  of  Jack's  legacy  of  elevating  the  department's 
national  visibility.  That  made  it  easy  to  recruit  the  best... 
There  were  a string  of  outstanding  appointments,  all  of  them 
leaders  in  their  fields  today."  Sometime  near  the  end  of  Brit's 
five-year  tenure,  the  National  Academy  of  Science  rates  the 
department  among  the  top  10  at  public  universities  nation- 
wide. 

^IRD  MOVEMENT  (MINUET):  CON  ANIMA 

hen  he  is  appointed  vice 
chancellor  of  academic 
affairs  in  1981,  Brit  brings 
not  only  his  analytical 
and  creative  skills  to  the 
office,  but  a talent  for  consen- 
sus-building and  an  abilify  to 
articulate  a vision. 

During  his  term  impressive  changes 
are  made  in  the  academic  structure  of  the  uni- 
versity, converting  from  a system  of  divisions 
that  tended  to  obscure  some  of  the  finest  academic  units  into 
the  current  range  of  colleges  and  schools.  The  goals  for 
undergraduate  education  are  revised  to  reduce  enrollment, 
raise  academic  standards,  and  increase  the  number  of  schol- 
arships and  fellowships.  Recruitment  of  outstanding  faculty 
continues  to  be  a top  priority.  This  period  also  sees  recruit- 
ment of  black  undergraduates  reach  an  all-time  high  and 
improvements  in  the  climate  for  women  and  minorify  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students.  The  bass  line  is  being  laid  for  a presi- 
dential vision. 

Under  his  guidance,  two  important  policy  documents  are 
adopted.  The  Pease  Report  on  the  status  of  undergraduate 
education  sets  a direction  for  curriculum,  the  honors  pro- 
gram, student  services  and  campus  climate  designed  to 


make  the  total  college  experience  more  meaningful  and  more 
enjoyable  for  students. 

An  Enhancement  Plan  is  drafted  to  serve  as  a five-year 
strategic  plan  for  raising  the  university  to  top  10  status  in 
comparison  to  its  peers.  Policies  cover  teaching,  research, 
diversity  issues,  personnel  policies,  and  the  development  of 
alumni  and  fund-raising  programs. 

Twice  during  the  period  1981-89,  Brit  is  tapped  to  serve 
as  acting  president  of  the  university.  A momentous  change 
in  university  structure  in  1988  creates  the  University  of 
Maryland  System,  a consolidation  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land institutions  with  other  state  universities  and  colleges. 
College  Park  is  designated  as  the  flagship  of  the  system,  with 
increased  state  funding  promised  to  implement  the  Enhance- 
ment Plan. 

When  university  head  John  Slaughter  leaves  Maryland  for 
a post  in  California,  a national  search  is  conducted.  Popular 
support  from  faculty,  alumni,  staff  and  sfudents  weighs 
heavily  in  favor  of  Brit  Kirwan,  and  on  February  1,  1989,  he 
is  named  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park. 

5^URTH  MOVEMENT: 

RISOLUTO  CON  BRIO 

His  Inaugural  in  April  of  the  following  year  is  nothing  less 
than  triumphant.  Brit's  speech  is  an  eloquent  distillation  of 
his  longstanding  aspirations  for  the  institution.  It  epitomizes 
his  optimism,  his  high  standards,  his  love  of  the  university: 
"For  over  a quarter  of  a century  I have  been  privileged  to  be 
part  of  the  remarkably  successful,  hard  won,  collective  and 
determined  effort  to  elevate  the  quality  of  this  institution. 
Consider  just  a sample  of  what  has  been  achieved.  We  have 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  highly  selective  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities... More  than  a dozen  depart- 
ments have  been  rated  as  among  the  10  best  at  public  univer- 
sities... in  academic  caliber,  our  undergraduate  student  body 
now  compares  favorably  with  those  at  many  of  the  nation's 
best  universities.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  College  Park 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  greafness." 

In  retrospect,  the  five  years  of  his  presidency  have  seen 
remarkable  strides  in  every  area  of  aspiration  outlined  in 
that  speech.  One  of  his  top  priorities,  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, has  seen  revitalization  of  the  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram, the  Letters  and  Sciences  Advise  5 program.  First  Year 
Focus,  College  Park  Scholars,  new  resident  life  policies,  new 
focus  on  service  to  students  in  financial  aid,  registration, 
commuting  and  new  senior  class  programs  to  provide  grad- 
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Clockwise  from  top:  In  1979,  Brit  (far  right,  second  row)  was  chair  of 
a math  department  that  was  growing  exponentially  in  both  size 
and  reputation;  the  Middle  States  Self  Study,  presented  here  by 
Jim  Lesher  (right),  pointed  Brit's  administration  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; hard  work  and  late  hours  characterize  Brit's  commitment. 


had  opportunities  to  go  to  other  places  and  have  thought 
about  it  seriously,  but  in  the  end  the  emotional  ties  to  this  campus  are 
too  strong.  It's  been  so  much  a part  of  myself  and  my  family.  Both 
children  have  gone  to  school  here,  and  so  much  of  our  social  and  cul- 
tural life  is  tied  to  the  university.  There  is  also  a sense  of  excitement 
about  seeing  this  institution  rise  in  stature.  As  far  as  we've  come, 
there's  still  more  we  can  do.  There  are  greater  things  that  can  happen 
here  at  College  Park. " —Brit  Kirwan 


JAMES  H.  LESHER.  PROFESSOR. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS; 
"You  can  tell  a lot  about  Brit  Kir- 
wan from  his  tennis  game.  Termis, 
as  anyone  knows  who  plays  it,  is 
far  more  than  a game. 

"Carl  Bode  used  to  tell  me  that 
it  revealed  a flaw  in  your  charac- 
ter to  roll  your  wrist  while  hitting 
a forehand — it  smacked  of  trying 
to  get  more  out  of  your  stroke 
than  your  basic  technique  gave 
you  any  right  to  expect.  And  the 
real  test  of  character  is  calling  the 
line  correctly,  not  when  you're 
ahead  in  the  match  40-love,  but 
when  the  score  is  five-all  in  the 
third  set  tiebreaker. 

"For  twenty-some  years  I have 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  net 
observing  (and  trying  to  recover 
from)  Brit  Kirwan's  forehands 
and  backhands,  and  I've  learned  a 
lot  in  the  process.  He  will  always 
give  you  a fair  call  on  the  line,  and 
he  does  not  roll  his  wrist  on  the 
forehand. 

"Others  know  Brit  as  a highly 
successful  educator  and  adminis- 
trator, a person  endowed  with  an 
enormous  supply  of  energy,  deter- 
mination and  good  spirits.  When 
the  budget  crisis  began,  and  Brit 
displayed  a tremendous  resolve  to 
make  the  best  of  a bad  situation,  it 
came  as  no  surprise  to  me.  I knew 
that  he  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  was  prepared  to  take  a match 
into  a third  set  even  when  the  tem- 
perature was  climbing  into  the  90s. 

"I  attribute  these  qualities  of  his 
partly  to  his  fine  parents  and  good 
upbringing,  but  also  to  the  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  on  the  tennis 
court.  'Tenacious'  and  'tennis,'  you 
may  remember,  devolve  from  the 
same  Latin  root." 
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uates  with  a lasting  impression  of  their  student  experience. 

In  research  and  service  to  the  state,  the  university  builds 
on  a strong  base,  with  escalating  success  in  attracting  con- 
tract and  grant  dollars,  providing  technology  liaison  for  R&D 
projects,  supporting  start-up  technology  for  businesses, 
working  with  state  and  federal  government  on  educational 
and  social  issues  and  internationalizing  research  activities  in 
all  areas. 

His  commitment  to  creating  a culturally  diverse  institu- 
tion has  been  tested  and  proven  in  his  defense  of  the  Bannek- 
er  Scholarships  for  African  American  students,  the  campus- 
wide Diversity  Year  initiative,  recruitment  and  retention 
records  set  for  African  Americans,  award  of  more  baccalaure- 
ate and  Ph.D.  degrees  to  African  Americans  than  any  other 
traditionally  white  institution,  affirmative  action  employment 
policies,  recognition  of  minorities,  women  and  persons  with 
disabilities  through  presidential  commissions  and  task  forces. 

e senses  that  his 
job  has  just  begun. 

Fighting  off  the  fate- 
ful consequences  of 
harsh  budget  reductions 
during  the  three-year  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  Maryland,  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  down- 
sizing, NCAA  sanctions  and 
salary  freezes  that  have  sometimes 
obscured  the  real  successes  of  recent  years,  he  sees,  as  unwa- 
veringly as  ever,  the  opportunities  ahead.  "There  is  a recog- 
nition that  things  are  turning  around.  Even  during  the  worst 
of  those  times  good  things  continued  to  happen:  grants, 
awards,  faculty  honors.  This  year  has  been  the  best  we  ever 
had  in  recruitment  of  high-ability  students.  This  institution  is 
so  much  stronger  and  better  than  a lot  of  universities  with 
richer  funding  bases,  because  there  are  remarkable  people 
here  who  are  inventive,  creative,  resourceful... What  the  state 
gets  for  its  level  of  investment  in  College  Park  is  one  of  the 
greatest  returns  in  higher  education,"  Brit  says. 

His  unique  role  now,  he  says,  is  to  build  a wider  and 
stronger  network  of  friends  and  supporters  for  the  universi- 
ty. More  than  some  other  institutions,  the  university  needs  to 
focus  on  external  relations.  The  alumni  program  and 
fundraising  activities  are  achieving  a level  of  productivity 
and  success  truly  amazing  for  the  short  period  in  which  they 
have  been  recognized  as  priorities  at  College  Park.  The  Board 
of  Visitors,  created  in  February  1994,  has  enormous  potential 
for  the  campus,  Brit  says.  "We  have  an  outstanding  group 


working  directly  with  the  campus  and  helping  us  shape 
plans  for  which  they  will  become  advocates.  Just  through 
their  association  with  the  university,  they  will  add  stature 
and  increase  the  university's  visibility.  We're  at  a point 
where  a lot  of  pockets  of  good  will  exist.  Feelings  have  never 
been  more  positive  toward  College  Park  in  Annapolis." 

Ahead  lie  the  challenges  of  rebuilding  a secure  financial 
base  for  the  institution,  the  issues  of  privatization  to  cut  oper- 
ating costs  and  increase  revenue  streams,  the  strategic  plan- 
ning for  guiding  the  university  into  a higher  education 
model  for  the  21st  century  and  the  ongoing  effort  to  bring  an 
international  focus  to  the  curriculum. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  Brit's  five  years  as 
president  has  been  his  ability  to  maintain  not  only  his  own 
innate  optimism,  but  to  infuse  the  campus  with  the  same 
spirit  and  pride.  His  personal  mark  on  the  life  of  the  univer- 
sity community  derives  from  his  inner  harmony,  his  bound- 
less energy  and  his  ability  to  touch  each  person  with  a 
respecting  humanity.  The  integrity,  hard  work  and  compas- 
sion by  which  he  has  guided  his  life  and  the  university  come 
from  a strong  sense  of  family. 

He  opened  his  Inaugural  Address  in  1990  with  this  trib- 
ute: "My  journey  to  this  place  and  this  moment  did  not  begin 
with  my  move  from  Rutgers  to  the  University  of  Maryland.  It 
began  in  1938  on  Catalpa  Road  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
where  1 had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  of  Ab  and  Betty  Kir- 
wan.  Everything  that  I have  accomplished  in  my  life,  every 
positive  value  that  I hold,  is  a direct  result  of  what  they 
taught  me  and  lived  for  themselves.  The  best  I could  wish  for 
anyone  born  into  this  world  is  to  have  such  parents." 

This  man,  whose  father  was  also  a university  president, 
whose  childhood  was  defined  by  life  on  the  University  of 
Kentucky  campus,  whose  family  embodied  the  strongest  and 
highest  human  values,  has  given  the  best  of  his  legacy  to  this 
university.  Many  years  ago,  his  mother,  Betty,  gave  her  hus- 
band, Ab,  a special  Christmas  present.  Eor  a person  who 
loved  classical  music,  he  said,  it  was  the  perfect  gift,  the  best 
present  he  ever  received.  The  gift  was  a professional  conduc- 
tor's baton,  and  on  occasion  Ab  Kirwan  would  take  it  from 
its  place  of  honor  over  the  fireplace,  turn  up  the  Victrola  and 
conduct  passages  from  his  favorite  operas. 

When  Ab  Kirwan  died,  Betty  passed  the  baton  to  her  son, 
not  knowing  that  Brit  would  someday  be  a university  presi- 
dent, too. 

And  the  concert  continues.  I33H 

Early  photographs  courtesy  of  the  Kirwan  family  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics. 
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Clockwise  from  top:  Brit  receiving  congratulations  from  Inter- 
im Chancellor  Dolph  Norton  at  Inauguration;  daughter, 
Ann  Elizabeth,  wife,  Patty,  and  son.  Bill,  applauding  his 
appointment  as  president  at  a press  conference  in  1989;  Brit 
addressing  the  university  community. 


'emg  a leader  in  the  statistics  of  diversity  does  not  convey  all 
that  I have  in  mind.  1 want  College  Park  to  be  a place  where  excellence 
is  achieved  through  diversity.  A place  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  our 
state  and  the  cultural  richness  of  our  world)  a place  where  study  and 
learning  count,  and  color  or  accent  or  gender  do  not;  a place  where  one 
can  attack  the  ideas  of  another  while  affirming  the  human  dignity  of 
all;  a place  where  diversity  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  celebrated. . . " 
—Brit  Kirwan,  Inaugural  Address,  1990 


REESE  CLEGHORN,  DEAN, 
COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM: 
"Reporters  had  gathered  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Main  Administration 
Building  for  a press  conference  to 
announce  a new  president  for 
College  Park.  The  information 
sheets  were  ready.  Officials  had 
been  coached  on  their  roles. 

"When  the  time  came  for  a 
response  on  that  cold  February 
day  in  1989,  the  new  president 
pledged  to  lead  us  from  being  'a 
very  good  university  to  being 
one  of  the  very  best.'  Friends 
applauded.  Questions  began. 

'What  would  his  salary  be?' 

"Brit  Kirwan,  mathematician 
and  budgetmeister,  seemed 
taken  aback.  'This  may  sound 
like  I am  avoiding  the  question,' 
he  said  carefully,  'but  I honestly 
don't  know.'  Laughter.  Peter 
O'Malley,  chair  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  immediately  offered 
what  appeared  to  be  a blank 
check.  (He  later  gave  reporters 
the  answer:  $118,000.) 

"Brit  had  taken  on  a massive, 
complicated  job  at  a very  tough 
time.  Everybody  there  knew  he 
had  a reputation  for  being  dan- 
gerously aware  of  each  nook  and 
crarmy  of  the  budget  (and  some- 
times for  being  artfully  creative 
with  it).  And  nobody  doubted 
that  he  had  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge without  knowing  the 
salary. 

"This  was  pure  Brit." 
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Plug  in  the  videophone,  boot  up  the  PC 
and  connect  to  a new  kind  of  school.  It's 
E.U. — "Electronic  University."  Here,  class- 
es meet  in  cyberspace,  lectures  are  piped 
out  on  TV  and  all  homework  assignments 
and  exams  are  given  via  computer.  Miss  a 
class?  Dial  up  the  listserv  for  the  notes. 
Need  the  opening  line  to  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet?  Hit  the  virtual  library. 

No,  this  is  not  the  future.  This  is  now. 
At  College  Park.  Thanks  to  the  informa- 
tion highway,  the  i-way,  the  infobahn — 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it — the  face  of 
the  traditional  university  may  never  be 
the  same.  But  before  you  imagine  stu- 
dents rubbing  a "virtual  Testudo's  nose" 
for  luck,  let's  take  a look  at  exactly  what's 
happening  here. 

At  College  Park,  with  its  15,000  Work- 
stations At  Maryland  (WAM)  computer 
accounts,  360  dial-up  access  modems, 
550,000-plus  e-mail  (electronic  mail)  mes- 
sages sent  monthly  and  miles  of  fiber 
optic  cable  snaking  under  Campus  Drive, 
faculty  and  students  have  been  cruising 
the  i-way  like  a convoy  of  Mack  trucks 
for  years  now.  After  all,  the  Internet — the 
mother  network  of  globally  linked  com- 
puters— had  its  roots,  first  as  a way  of 
connecting  computer  science  depart- 
ments doing  defense-related  research, 
and  soon  after,  in  linking  universities' 
mazelike  computer  networks.  Now  the 
Internet  has  more  nets  than  a fishing  pier, 
potentially  linking  anyone  with  a modem 
and  computer. 

On  campus,  some  say  they  don't 
know  how  they've  gotten  along  without 
it.  Others  are  still  a little  fuzzy  on  the 
whole  concept.  But  the  information  high- 
way has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  an 
effect  on  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  uni- 
versity— teaching,  learning,  research. 

Illustrations  by  Michael  David  Brown 
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information  that  is  so  much  more  than  I 
can  possibly,  as  an  individual,  provide 
the  students  with,"  she  says.  "So  my  role 
changes  from  a source  of  information  to 
a facilitator." 

As  facilitators,  teachers  switch  from 
the  "sage  on  the  stage"  to  the  "guide  at 
your  side."  Simulations  and  real-world 
case  studies  are  used  to  engage  students' 
critical  thinking  and  problem-solving 
skills.  Teachers  navigate  the  way  so  stu- 
dents don't  get  bogged  down  by  informa- 
tion overload.  Now,  with  current  finan- 
cial databases  at  their  fingertips,  students 
dial  up  actual  company  profiles  and  stock 
histories  and  Alavi  guides  the  discussion 
on  whether  to  "buy,  buy,  buy!"  or  "sell, 
sell,  sell!"  Class  guests,  experts  and  cor- 
porate CEOs  are  beamed  into  this  "class- 
room without  walls"  live  via  video  so 
students  can  ask  questions  regarding 
profit  margins  and  acquisition  strategies. 

It's  this  "learning  by  doing"  philoso- 
phy that  has  techno-teachers  so 
enthused.  Learning  in  the  electronic 
classroom  is  an  active  experience  rather 
than  passive;  students  become  responsi- 
ble for  what  they  learn,  active  co-partners 
in  the  creation  of  knowledge.  And  appar- 
ently, the  majority  of  students  like  the 
change.  "It's  more  interesting  using  an 
interactive  method  as  opposed  to  some- 
one talking  you  to  death,"  wrote  one  stu- 
dent in  an  evaluation. 

Ben  Shneiderman,  professor  of  com- 
puter science  and  head  of  the  Human- 
Computer  Interaction  Lab,  promotes 
interactive  learning  by  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  produce  electronic  projects  that 


publishing,  collaboration — even  its 
physical  boundaries.  "All  this,"  in  the 
words  of  one  professor,  "and  we're 
only  at  the  Model-T  stage." 


The  information  highway  is  changing  how 
teachers  teach. 

Traditionally,  the  role  of  the  teacher 
has  been  to  lecture,  enriching  students 
through  their  knowledge  of  early 
Renaissance  sculpture  or  ids  and  egos  or 
Euclidean  geometry;  regardless  of  the 
subject,  they  were  the  primary  source  of 
information.  But  what  happens  when  the 
classroom  is  "wired?" 

College  Park  currently  boasts  two 
"electronic  teaching  theaters":  the  IBM 
"TQ"  Teaching  Theater  and  one  spon- 
sored by  AT&T.  Both  look  more  like 
executive  boardrooms  out  of  some 
Fortune  500  company  than  classrooms: 
snazzy  green  and  wood-grain  desks, 
comfortable  chairs  and  matching  carpet- 
ing. Hardware  includes  twin  video 
screens,  video  cameras  and  20  computers 
branded  with  names  of  famous  artists 
and  musicians.  One  student  sits  at  Picas- 
so, another  types  a comment  on  Debussy. 
Students  tell  teachers  "I  got  it"  or  "Please 
clarify"  with  a quick  "point  and  click"  of 
the  mouse.  Heck,  even  the  clocks  at  the 
back  of  the  rooms  are  digital. 

From  these  classrooms,  students  are 
connected  directly  to  the  Internet.  And  as 
far  as  information  sources  are  concerned, 
it's  difficult  to  compete  with  a tool  that 
features  everything  from  the  latest  stock 
quotes  to  newsgroups  on  Turkish  poli- 
tics. Realizing  this,  teachers  have 
changed  their  approach  to  teaching. 

Maryam  Alavi,  professor  and  chair  of 
information  systems  in  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management,  does  more 
than  teach  her  students;  she  "infomats" 
them.  She  says  the  term  means  "to  create 
an  information-rich  environment  to  sup- 
port student  learning" — something  she 
finds  herself  doing  a lot  lately.  "All  of  a 
sudden,  there  is  this  other  source  of 


are  useful  to  others. 
He  wants  his  stu- 
dents to  find  meaning  in 
their  work,  long  after  their 
days  of  kibitzing 
in  Stamp  Union 
are  over.  In  his 
"Virtual  Reality 
and  Telepres- 
ence" course,  stu- 
dents collaborated  in  teams  to  create  two 
journals.  And  through  the  power  of  tech- 
nology, they  were  published  electronical- 
ly on  the  Internet  to  an  estimated  audi- 
ence of  20  million  (and  growing)  across 
the  world. 

Which  brings  up  another  point. . . 


The  information  highway  is  extending 
the  boundaries  of  universities. 

Ben  Shneiderman's  class  was  unique  in 
another  way.  Of  the  24  students,  12  sat  in 
the  same  room  with  him;  12  more  were 
scattered  across  the  country.  Distance 
students  were  piped  into  the  class  via 
telephone  and  videophone.  They  com- 
municated outside  of  class  with  fellow 
students  and  Shneiderman  through  e- 
mail.  He  calls  it  a "paperless  classroom": 
all  assignments,  tests  and  quizzes  were 
given  electronically. 

With  rising  tuition  costs,  busy  student 
schedules  and  access  problems  for  people 
with  disabilities,  distance  learning  via  the 
Net  could  mean  big  business  for  univer- 
sities. College  Park  students  taking  class- 
es with  video-linked  peers  could  become 
commonplace.  David  Gelernter,  a com- 
puter scientist  at  Yale  University,  even 
prophesies  lectures  being  ordered  by  stu- 
dents at  home  on  "video  vending 
machines,"  with  major  universities  turn- 
ing themselves  into  "information  suppli- 
ers," each  relaying  its  own  distinctive 
product  to  subscribers  all  over  the  world. 

At  College  Park,  the  big  picture  for 
this  technology  is  the  concept  of  linking 
electronic  classrooms  with  other  electron- 
ic classrooms  throughout  the  world. 
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allowing  for  culturally  diverse  students 
to  add  different  perspectives  to  discus- 
sions, and  for  teachers  to  add  their  own 
expertise  to  a subject — like  having  two  or 
more  professors  for  the  price  of  one.  Kent 
Norman,  an  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology, experimentally  linked  his  stu- 
dents with  classes  at  George  Washington, 
George  Mason  and  Catholic  universities 
last  spring.  With  discussion  between 
George  Washington  and  George  Mason 
universities  broadcast  on  two  video 
screens  in  College  Park,  he  says  "it  was 
like  looking  at  two  TVs  that  were  talking 
to  one  another." 

Taking  that  concept  one  step  further, 
imagine  the  possibilities  of  students  com- 
municating with  students  across  time 
zones  and  country  borders:  Chinese  lan- 
guage students  talking  with  students  at 
the  University  of  Beijing,  art  students 
interacting  with  classes  in  Florence. 

Through  the  university's  Project 
ICONS  (International  Communications 
and  Negotiation  Simulations),  govern- 
ment and  politics  students  already  con- 
nect via  computer  to  foreign  institutions 
across  the  world.  Students  find  them- 
selves in  groups,  role-playing  interna- 
tional leaders,  trying  to  establish  foreign 
policy.  Last  spring  students  from  College 
Park  joined  students  from  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Finland,  Whittier  College  (Calif.) 
and  Frostburg  State  University  to  send 
diplomatic  messages  to  each  other, 
day-to-day,  on  topics  such  as  the  envi- 
ronment, ethnic  relations  and  security. 
Imagine  the  cost  and  time  constraints  of 
acting  out  daily  conversations  via  phone 
lines  or  "snail  mail"  (Internetese  for  the 

I U.S.  Postal  Service)? 

I 

I The  information  highway  is  changing 
the  way  schotars  communicate. 

Less  intrusive  than  a phone  call,  quicker 
than  a postage  stamp,  e-mail  is  becoming 
the  preferred  method  of  communication 
on  campus.  No  more  phone  tag.  Forget 
office  hours.  Just  zip  an  e-mail  message 


to  a professor,  colleague  or  fellow  stu- 
dent and  in  seconds  it's  safe  and  sound, 
waiting  to  be  read. 

But  that's  not  all.  What  about  getting 
hundreds  of  academics  from  around  the 
world  together  to  chitchat — without  any 
of  them  leaving  their  desks. 

Tom  O'Haver,  professor  of  chemistry, 
organized  an  entire  conference  in 
cyberspace  with  450  participants  from 
33  countries.  Chemists  as  far  away  as 
Norway  and  Venezuela  used  electronic 
mail  to  discuss  using  technology  in 
teaching  chemistry. 

Papers  were  presented,  arguments 
were  made.  And  although  attendees 
couldn't  meet  for  a beer  after  sessions, 
O'Haver  says  the  written  nature  of  their 
interaction  allowed  for  answers  that  were 
better  thought-out  than  verbal  communi- 
cation. It's  something  he  calls  "interactive 
writing."  "It's  like  writing  a letter  to  an 
author  of  a magazine  article,  then  getting 
a response,  and  going  back  and  forth  with 
more  people  jumping  in  on  the  discus- 
sion," he  says. 

O'Haver  also  noticed  another  interest- 
ing characteristic  of  communicating  over 
the  pipeline:  the  Net's  ability  to  serve  as 
"the  great  leveler."  Nobody  knows  if 
you're  young  or  old,  blonde  or  brunette. 
One  participant  from  Gallaudet  Universi- 
ty commented:  "Since  1 am  deaf,  1 have  to 
say  that  this  is  the  first  conference  in 
which  1 have  been  able  to  participate  fully 
and  not  feel  disadvantaged  in  any  way." 

Maybe  it's  this  democratizing  effect  of 
communicating  that  tends  to  bring  peo- 
ple together  over  the  Net.  "Virtual  com- 
munities" are  often  formed  by  people 
with  shared  interests.  Ideas  are  brought 
up,  dialogues  opened  and  friendships 
made.  But  following  newsgroups  can  get 
addictive  as  discussions  unravel  like 
story  lines  to  a soap  opera.  Stories  about 
students  spending  less  time  IRL  (in  real 
life)  and  more  with  cyberfriends  abound. 
For  those  overwhelmed,  there's  even  a 
discussion  group  online  for  Net-aholics. 


(Which  seems  like  having  an  A. A.  meet- 
ing in  a bar,  doesn't  it?) 

But  these  bulletin  boards  and  discus- 
sion groups  are  an  invaluable  resource 
for  scholars  to  learn  new  results,  test 
ideas  or  receive  help  overcoming  their 
own  roadblocks.  Academics  no  longer 
feel  alone  in  their  work.  James  Gates,  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  co-founded  the  Nation- 
al Society  of  Black  Physicists  Network 
(NSBPnet)  designed  primarily  to  permit 
African  American  physics  students,  who 
often  felt  isolated  from  their  peers,  to 
communicate  with  one  another  and  to 
network  with  black  physicists  in  the  field. 
Now  with  over  150  registered  partici- 
pants, job  openings  are  posted,  position 
papers  are  discussed  and  friendships  are 
made.  "With  the  network  1 have  been 
able  to  make  friends  with  more  black 
physicists  and  students  than  I ever  could 
on  any  one  campus,"  says  Arietta  Saafir, 
an  astrophysics  student  at  College  Park. 

The  information  highway  is  changing 
the  process  of  research. 

B.I.  (Before  Internet),  much  of  the  process 
of  scholarship — the  testing  of  a hypothe- 
sis and  the  ensuing  peer  review — took 
place  in  private;  only  the  publication  of 
the  finished  manuscript  was  a public 
event.  But  now,  researchers  work  in  "col- 
laboratories"  actively  sharing  informa- 
tion and  knowledge,  building  on  each 
other's  work  toward  a common  goal. 

"You  don't  do  very  much  scholarship 
with  a book  in  a room  shut  off  by  your- 
self," says  Glenn  Ricart,  director  of  the 
Computer  Science  Center.  "You  need  to 
be  able  to  exchange  ideas,  to  probe,  to 
test  hypotheses  and  theories,  and  it's 
very  important  to  be  in  touch  not  only 
with  the  body  of  knowledge  upon  which 
you're  building,  but  with  other  people 
who  will  think  critically  with  you.  And 
networking  does  both  of  these  things." 

On  computer  bulletin  boards,  faculty 
bring  up  ideas  and  post  drafts  of  work, 
and  colleagues  throughout  the  world 
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can  make  comments  in  the  margins, 
expand  on  a theme  or  point  the  researcher 
in  another  direction.  Research  becomes  a 
living  thing,  constantly  growing  and 
evolving. 

In  many  cases,  research  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  i-way's  power  to 
connect  streams  of  data  scattered  around 
the  globe.  Ben  Welch,  research  associate 
at  the  Institute  for  Plasma  Research  at 
College  Park,  uses  the  Net  to  collaborate 
with  colleagues  from  M.I.T.  on  a proto- 
type fusion  reactor.  He  operates  a spec- 
trograph at  M.I.T. — from  his  Macintosh  at 
his  desk  in  College  Park.  Results  are  sent 
back  instantly  allowing  for  interpretation 
and  collaboration  by  experts  at  College 
Park  and  M.I.T.  "It  allows  me  to  have  an 
impact  from  500  miles  away,"  he  says. 

The  information  highway  also  allows 
researchers  access  to  information  faster, 
allowing  them  to  develop  their  work 
quicker,  rather  than  waiting  for  paper 
journal  articles  and  books  to  be  pub- 
lished the  old-fashioned  way. 

Antoinette  Galvin,  an  assistant 
research  scientist  in  the  university's 
physics  department,  needs  her  research 
results  posthaste.  She  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  solar  wind  ion  compo- 
sition spectrometer  on  the  Ulysses  space- 
craft is  functioning  correctly.  She  used  to 
receive  data  on  reel-to-reel  tapes  sent 
Federal  Express.  Now  data  on  solar  wind 
and  kinetic  temperatures  are  beamed 
down  from  Ulysses  to  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Lab  in 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Within  a matter  of 


hours,  raw  data  is  shot  over  to  Galvin 
electronically,  enabling  her  to  see  if  any 
malfunctions  have  occurred.  Messages 
are  then  whisked  to  the  University  of 
Bern  in  Switzerland  and  the  Max  Plank 
Institute  in  Germany  to  receive  input 
from  dozens  of  experts  in  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  to  say,  "National  Informa- 
tion Infrastructure."  "It  [the  Internet]  has 
definitely  changed  the  way  you  do  sci- 
ence," she  says,  "the  data  is  the  same, 
but  the  impact  is  immediate;  it's  exciting. 
It  gets  you  much  more  involved  with 
your  work." 

But  in  the  electronic  future,  where 
does  one  publish  the  results? 

The  information  highway  is  changing 
how  we  think  about  libraries. 

Imagine  all  the  books  in  McKeldin  and 
Hornbake  libraries  right  at  your  comput- 
er console.  No  more  tracking  down  a par- 
ticular text;  books  are  never  checked  out. 

Many  of  the  classics  are  already  avail- 
able online  and  many  new  books  and 
textbooks  are  being  produced  digitally  as 
well  as  in  paper  form.  Will  stacks  of  com- 
puter servers  someday  replace  the  stacks 
of  books  in  university  libraries?  Will  text- 
books become  obsolete?  Can  anyone 
imagine  wiping  sand  off  the  lap-top 
Danielle  Steel  at  the  beach? 

"People  like  to  hold  things  in  their 
hands,  to  own  stuff,"  says  Gary  Marchion- 
ini,  associate  professor  of  library  and 
information  services.  "It's  like  television 
didn't  do  away  with  radio.  If  you  want  to 
read  the  book  on  the  screen,  you  can  do 
that,  but  most  people  will  still  want  to 
read  some  paper  form.  Paper  is  a wonder- 
ful medium." 

Here's  another  question:  will 
there  be  librarians  in  the  vir- 
^ -^1  tual  library,  cataloging 

all  the  incoming 
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net is  one  of  its  major  problems.  There's 
so  much  out  there  and  it's  organized  so 
poorly  that  it's  easy  to  get  lost,  frustrated 
or  sucked  up  into  something  completely 
irrelevant.  For  most  users,  what  the  Net 
really  needs  is  a librarian  to  point  you  in 
the  right  direction  and  to  straighten  up 
the  shelves. 

As  we  wander  into  the  Information 
Age,  someone's  got  to  be  there  to  point 
the  way,  says  Marchionini.  A1  Gore  may 
be  the  one  with  the  pom-poms  cheering 
us  on,  but  Marchionini  is  confident  it  will 
be  his  students  who  lead  the  way.  "The 
information  age  is  about  jobs,  the  econo- 
my," he  says.  "There  are  going  to  be  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  provision  of  informa- 
tion services." 

What  Marchionini  is  talking  about  is 
the  creation  of  a Yellow  Pages  to  the 
Internet,  or  a TV  Guide  to  tell  you  what's 
on,  where  and  when.  And  who  better  to 
create  such  a creature  than  students  with 
master's  degrees  in  library  science?  Mar- 
chionini says  his  students  are  catching  on: 
less  than  half  opt  for  roles  as  "traditional 
librarians."  They  now  get  "really  interest- 
ing jobs  with  strange  titles,"  he  says. 

So,  what  if  it's  just  an  information 
super  Ay/ieway? 

Of  course  there  is  always  a resistance  to 
new  technology.  When  the  telephone 
was  invented  people  wondered  why 
they  needed  it  when  they  already  had 
the  telegraph.  It  has  to  be  difficult  for 
faculty  who  have  been  teaching  the  same  | 
course  for  10  years  to  suddenly  put  ^ 

notes  on  the  computer  screen  rather  than  I 
on  a blackboard. 

Even  Marchionini,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Human-Computer  Inter- 
action Lab,  thinks  "we  need  less  virtual  j 
reality  and  more  reality"  in  university  ! 
experiences. 

Faculty  recognize  that  working  for  the 
school  newspaper  will  always  be  a better 
experience  than  a journalism  simulation  . 
game.  Most  view  technology  in  the  class-  | 


A Network  Is  Born 

At  the  annual  Computer  Science 
Center  Christmas  party  in  1986, 
the  champagne  glasses  were  clinking, 
the  holiday  music  was  humming  and  Jack 
Hahn,  project  director  for  the  newly  formed 
Southeastern  University  Research  Association 
network  (SURAnet),  was  "walking  on  air."  On 
that  day,  an  electronic  message  was  sent  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  to  George 
Washington  University — the  first  on  a network 
whose  technology  would  become  the  model  for  what 
Hahn  calls,  "one  of  the  most  powerful  intellectual  tools 
that  mankind  has  ever  had  at  its  fingertips." 

Although  no  one  seems  to  recall  just  what  that  historic 
message  was  ("probably,  something  like  'hey,  is  this  thing 
working?'"  says  Hahn),  the  first  few  keystrokes  were  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  work  initiated  by  Glerm  Ricart,  director 
of  the  university's  Computer  Science  Center. 

The  idea  was  to  link  the  14  SURA  institutions  into  a com- 
munications network  so  that  information  could  be  trans- 
ferred between  academic  departments  on  each  campus.  It 
was  such  a novel  idea  at  the  time  that,  when  Ricart  brought 
his  proposal  to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  they 
couldn't  tell  him  which  office  to  send  it  to.  "Nobody  had 
ever  done  a network  like  this  before,  and  it  wasn't  clear  that 
this  was  science  and  how  this  would  help  science,  so  NSF 
really  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,"  he  says.  (The  NSF 
ended  up  establishing  an  entire  division  for  networking  and 
computing  and  solicited  similar  proposals.) 

In  the  meantime,  Ricart,  Hahn,  Mark  Oros,  network  opera- 
tions supervisor,  and  Mike  Petry,  manager  of  communica- 


tions software,  retreated  to  the  non- 
descript basement  of  the  Computer 
and  Space  Sciences  building  and 
began  wiring  the  circuits  that  would 
link  an  entire  region. 

By  late  spring  of  1987,  connections 
to  the  original  SURAnet  universities 
were  up  and  running.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  other  regions  recognized  a 
good  thing  and  began  flocking  to  College 
Park  to  see  the  new  technology.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  then  decided  to  link  all  the 
regional  networks  using  something  called  "fuzzball  technol- 
ogy" developed  by  Dave  Mills,  an  adjunct  professor  at  Col- 
lege Park,  and  the  humble  beginnings  of  what  would  become 
known  as  the  present-day  Internet  were  formed. 

Hahn  originally  monitored  the  fledgling  network  from  his 
basement.  "I  used  to  say  SURAnet  has  a network  informa- 
tion center  and  a network  operations  center — a nic  and  noc — 
and  you're  talking  to  both  of  them,"  he  says. 

Adding  more  universities,  federal  institutions  and  com- 
mercial networks,  SURAnet  grew  too  large  to  remain  on 
campus  and  now  employs  40  people  in  a "somewhat  secret" 
location  on  Route  1 in  College  Park.  Over  400  organizations 
across  13  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  supported 
by  the  network,  ranging  from  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in 
Maryland  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Hahn  is  still  amazed  by  the  development  of  what  he 
helped  pioneer.  "We  both  [he  and  Ricart]  believed  it  would 
be  exciting,  but  we  never  envisioned  the  scale  or  extent,  the 
growth  and  the  incomparable  richness.  I guess  you  could  call 
me  a 'Johnny  Networkseed,'"  he  says.  — JS 


room  as  simply  another  means  of  getting 
the  message  across.  Lectures  aren't  dead 
yet.  Students  still  raise  their  hands  and 
pass  paper  notes  to  each  other. 

But  it's  the  students  in  K-12,  who  have 
been  weaned  on  video  games,  who  are 
apt  to  demand  it. 

"I  hate  to  use  the  term  'Nintendo  gen- 
eration,' but  there's  a growing  sense  of 
expectation  from  students  for  a technolo- 
gy-rich, media-rich  environment,"  says 
Theodore  Stone,  coordinator  of  teaching 
technologies  at  the  Computer  Science 
Center.  "They  expect  it." 


But  first,  there's  a lot  more  roadwork 
to  be  done  on  the  info-highway.  The 
lanes  of  travel  are  slow,  it's  getting  more 
crowded  and  there  are  frequent  road- 
blocks. One  recent  breakdown  during  a 
demonstration  of  the  IBM  "TQ"  Teach- 
ing Theater  had  computer  scientists 
longing  for  a blackboard  and  chalk. 

Of  course  it  could  be  that  the  infor- 
mation highway  will  evolve  into  some- 
thing completely  unexpected.  Think 
about  TV  as  the  "greatest  educational 
tool  of  the  century."  Technologies  and 
their  uses  have  a habit  of  not  always 


turning  out  as  predicted.  Bell  designed 
the  telephone  as  an  aid  for  the  deaf; 
Gutenberg  was  only  interested  in  mak- 
ing a better  Bible. 

But  educators  know  they're  a part  of 
a changing  climate  in  college  education. 
Whether  it  will  truly  "bring  down  the 
walls"  has  yet  to  be  determined.  And 
maybe  it's  this  very  uncertainty — this 
sense  of  exploring  and  shaping  the  fron- 
tier— that  causes  faculty  and  students  to 
keep  repeating  one  word  when  speaking 
about  the  possibilities  of  an  electronic 
university:  "exciting." 
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SOMEWHERE  BETWEEN  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  complex  numbers  my  mind  rebelled. 

"The  number  i is  not  a real  number  and  is  often 
called  the  imaginary  unit,  but  the  number  i^  is  the  real 
number  -1." 

Blankness.  Panic.  How  could  a language  1 had 
learned  from  birth  turn  against  me  so 
completely?  The  words  were  words  I'd 
heard  and  used  and  understood  for 
years.  But  they  conveyed  not  a shred 
of  sense  or  information  to  my  brain. 

Anxiety.  Fear. 

It  is  a firmly  held  belief  among 
some  mathematicians  and  mathemat- 
ics teachers  that  math  phobia  does 
not  exist,  but  it  is  the  only  descrip- 
tion I know  for  the  helpless  terror 
that  engulfed  me  as  a college  student 
in  first  year  math  for  nonmajors.  The 
image  of  the  professor's  large  bony 
hand  relentlessly,  insistently,  forming 
streams  of  numbers,  symbols,  parenthe- 
ses and  the  unequivocal  equal  sign  per 
sists  as  a living  nightmare.  "Do  you  see? 

Do  you  see?,"  she  would  warn,  as  those  equations 
dwindled  neatly  to  their  natural  resolution  (some- 
times a number,  sometimes  a letter  or  two,  some- 
times a combination,  but  always  RIGHT). 

1 saw  that  she  was  very  good  at  getting  to  that 
final  X = 2.  I thought  I saw  how  (simplify,  factor, 
always  do  unto  right  side  what  you  do  unto  left). 
But  I never  knew  until  those  tests  came  back  with 
their  own  overriding  X's  and  checks  whether  my 
answers  were  RIGHT. 

Thirty-five  years  later,  math  for  me  is  still  like  a 
car  speedometer,  with  a red  zone  that  starts  right 
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after  filing  income  taxes  (and  1 depend  on  the  swift- 
ness of  the  refund  check  to  tell  me  that  my  answer 
is  RIGHT).  The  GRE  1 took  several  years  ago  con- 
firmed that  math  success  is  not  a matter  of  maturi- 
ty, and  that  math  failure  feels  the  same  at  any  age. 

Panic.  Anxiety.  Fear.  Pretty  strong  reactions  for 
a textbook  subject.  Ask  any  10  people 
how  they  feel  about  math  and  seven 
will  say  "1  hate  it!"  without  thinking. 
There  is  more  to  their  emphatic 
response  than  irritation  or  boredom.  1 
believe  there  is  a collective  paranoia 
about  math  that  bonds  more  people 
than  race,  ethnicity  or  gender.  And  1 
want  to  know  why. 

English  and  math  are  the  founda- 
tions of  our  educational  program 
from  preschool  onward.  Mathemati- 
cians are  quick  to  point  out  that  no 
one  ever  says  they  can't  do  English.  In 
fact,  arithmetic  and  real  numbers  are 
rather  fun.  They  have  quirks  and  con- 
nections— like  the  prime  numbers,  or  the 
factors  of  12 — that  can  delight  the  mind. 
They  quantify — a very  basic  need  in  any  social 
structure.  1 understand  now  that  the  process  of 
long  division  was  an  early  practice  in  algorithmic 
thinking.  When  algebra  is  slipped  into  eighth  or 
ninth  grade  as  "arithmetic  with  letters"  instead  of 
numbers,  it  becomes  a rite  of  passage  to  "grown-up 
math".  Then  the  steamroller  takes  off. 

Some  students  ride  the  steamroller  to  the  end, 
some  even  get  in  the  driver's  seat,  but  some  lose 
their  footing  with  disastrous  results.  In  high  school, 
1 rode  out  geometry,  probably  because  1 loved  to 
draw  those  angles  and  polygons,  hung  on  through 
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Algebra  I,  and  careened  blindly  through  Algebra  II — not  high 
math  by  any  means,  but  already  fraught  with  the  danger  of  a 
mishap.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  "why?"  was  no  longer  an 
appropriate  question,  and  "how?"  became  increasingly  a hit  or 
miss  proposition. 

And  then  came  college  math. 

The  shock  is  still  traumatic  for  college  students.  Today's 
entering  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
are  on  average  the  brightest,  most  talented  and  best  prepared 
students  ever  admitted.  The  great  equalizer,  however,  comes  in 
the  form  of  the  Math  Placement  Test,  which  determines  whether 
a student  will  qualify  for  a required  math  or  be  destined  for  a 
"remedial"  noncredit  course.  Annually,  30  to  40  percent  of  Col- 
lege Park  students  place  into  remedial  math  courses.  (At  other 
state  colleges,  the  percentages  range  from  40  percent  to  over  80 
percent  of  incoming  freshmen.)  Response  to  placement  in  non- 
credit MATH  001  or  002  (elementary  or  intermediate  algebra)  is 
liable  to  be  outrage,  humiliation  or  despair,  but  the  outcome  is 
often  worse.  Of  the  first-semester  students  who  take  001  or  002, 
25  percent  fail  or  withdraw  the  first  time  they  take  it.  The  conse- 
quences of  failure  are  bound  to  produce  anxiety  in  these  stu- 
dents. They  need  to  qualify  for  and  pass  a required  math  to 
graduate,  and  every  repetition  of  a noncredit  math  puts  the 
crunch  on  the  need  to  accumulate  a standard  number  of  credits. 

The  common  wisdom  is  that  students  are  not  "well-pre- 
pared" in  high  school  for  the  rigors  of  college  math — a catch-all 
explanation  for  poor  teaching,  student  apathy,  and  uneven  per- 
formance standards.  Teaching  is,  according  to  Ray  Johnson,  chair 
of  the  mathematics  department  at  College  Park,  an  area  in  which 
changes  are  needed  at  every  level,  and  are  being  strenuously 
addressed  at  Maryland. 

At  a recent  conference  on  student  retention,  a speaker  was 
illustrating  a point  on  creative  thinking.  "How  many  times  have 
you  seen  'If  train  A leaves  the  station  at  6:34  p.m...' "(Nervous 
laughter  from  the  audience.)  "Don't  they  know  by  now  that  we're 
terrified  of  train  problems?"  (Audience  roars.) 

"We've  tended  to  teach  today  the  way  we  taught  yesterday," 
President  William  E.  Kirwan,  himself  a mathematician,  admits. 
Kirwan  has  chaired  a committee  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil on  mathematics  in  the  year  2000.  "Mathematics  has  suffered 
most  from  a lack  of  analysis  of  how  people  learn.  There  are 
major  changes  coming  in  pedagogy.  New  technologies  will  be 
the  catalyst  in  developing  new  methods  of  education." 

"You  have  a hard  time  getting  people  with  training  in  math  to 
go  into  the  high  school  classroom,"  Johnson  says,  "so  some  peo- 
ple teaching  math  don't  necessarily  understand  the  best  way  to 
approach  and  explain  the  subject."  An  additional  problem, 
according  to  Kirwan,  is  that  as  potential  teachers  advance  in 
mathematics,  the  concepts  and  elements  of  abstraction,  once 


absorbed,  seem  incredibly  simple  and  clear.  This  "other  side" 
point  of  view  complicates  the  connection  between  teacher  and 
student  unless  there  is  an  understanding  of  how  to  build  the 
bridge  that  will  get  the  student  to  the  same  point  of  clarity. 

Many  programs  at  the  university  are  directed  at  the  problem 
of  poor  math  performance,  math  anxiety  and  inadequate  prepa- 
ration. One  of  the  most  successful  is  MARY/EMPT  (Maryland 
Early  Mafhematics  Placement  Test),  an  effort  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  Sysfem  and  Maryland  community  colleges  to  assess 
the  readiness  of  high  school  juniors  for  college  level  mafh.  The 
test  is  presented  free  of  charge  in  Maryland  high  schools,  and  is 
graded  and  assessed  by  the  participating  colleges.  The  test 
results  are  sent  individually  to  students  with  clear  and  personal- 
ized recommendations.  (Example:  "Your  placement  level  of  4 
means  that  if  you  were  entering  college  right  now,  you  would 
likely  have  to  take  a course  in  intermediate  algebra  before  being 
admitted  into  the  mathematics  course  which  your  program  may 
require. . .Business  majors  must  be  mathematically  prepared 
since  they  will  be  required  to  take  decision  theory  courses  such 
as  finite  mathematics,  statistics,  probability,  and  operations 
research.  As  a business  major  at  many  colleges  and  universities, 
you  will  also  need  to  take  one  or  two  semesters  of  calculus...") 

James  Alexander,  professor  of  mathematics,  is  director  of  the 
MARY/EMPT  program.  "This  is  an  early  warning  system  for 
college-bound  students.  We  can  tell  them  what  their  level  of 
skill  has  prepared  them  for,  how  it  relates  to  their  area  of  inter- 
est or  preferred  major,  and  what  they  need  to  do  to  prepare 
further  for  college  admission  and  successful  performance.  It's 
an  eye-opener  for  students  and  parents,  and  has  made,  in  many 
cases,  an  important  difference  in  how  high  schools  present  their 
math  curriculum." 

Communicating  with  prospective  students  on  this  level  has 
been  so  successful,  Ray  Johnson  says,  fhat  the  same  evaluation 
will  be  used  for  all  enfering  first-year  students  with  their  math 
placement  results.  Depending  on  their  expressed  areas  of  inter- 
est, the  students  will  be  given  an  "outline"  of  fhe  mathematics 
courses  they  will  encounter  in  pursuit  of  their  major. 

"We  stress  constantly  that  math  is  an  essential  skill  for  suc- 
cess in  today's  world"  Alexander  says.  "Only  in  America  do 
people  believe  that  learning  mathematics  depends  on  special 
ability.  The  evidence  from  other  countries,  and  from  inter- 
vention programs  in  the  United  States,  indicates  that  math,  like 
other  knowledge  and  skills,  is  learned  through  motivation 
and  effort." 

Liz  Sheam  is  the  math  learning  specialist  in  the  Learning 
Assistance  Center  at  the  university,  a mathematician  who  gently 
contradicts  the  concept  of  math  phobia.  "We  don't  like  that 
phrase,"  she  says.  "Students  who  think  of  themselves  as  bad  at 
math  are  just  not  using  the  right  tools.  We  want  to  change  their 
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self-image  as  math  learners  by  giving  them  the  tools  to  succeed." 
She  admits  that  blockages  occur  in  the  math  learning  pirocess,  for 
many  reasons:  cognitive,  behavioral  and  emotional.  Her  job  is  to 
teach  students  "how  to  learn  math  by  taking  control  of  the  learn- 
ing process."  There  is  no  magic  wand  in  her  tool  kit.  "Math  takes 
a lot  of  time  and  a lot  of  practice.  It's  a different  discipline  than 
history  or  biology;  it  has  to  be  built  step-by-step,  and  any  weak 
rung  in  the  learning  ladder  is  going  to  prove  disastrous." 

Shearn  teaches  a summer  version  of  the  remedial  course, 
MATH  001,  three  hours  a day,  five  days  a week  for  three 
weeks — the  same  45  hours  of  classroom  time  that  students  get 
during  a semester.  "I'm  not  here  to  make  you  love  math,"  she 
says  on  the  first  day.  "I'm  here  to  make  you  love  yourself  as  a 
math  learner."  She  focuses  on  learning  skills  as  much  as  math 
skills  and  incorporates  tutoring,  videotaped  exercises,  home- 
work and  group  study  into  the  intensive  learning  environment. 

Group  study  is  a concept  which  seems  obvious  in  its  benefits 
but  is  still  regarded  as  controversial  by  some  teachers.  Is  there  a 
moral  laxity  in  allowing  students  to  share  their  knowledge  in 
solving  a problem?  Certainly  in  my  day  one  did  it  alone  in  ago- 
nizing uncertainty.  Sharing  was  copying.  Slacking  off. 

In  Shearn's  class,  there  are  groups  of  three  and  four  students 
working  problems  from  the  textbook.  "Why  did  you  do  that?" 
"Where  did  you  get  the  5?"  "So  let's  apply  the  formula."  Four 
women  of  various  ages  are  struggling  with  positives  and  nega- 
tives in  plotting  the  slope  of  a line.  One,  who  has  taken  Math  001 
twice  before  (withdrew  once,  failed  once),  is  leading  the  group 
through  the  equation  toward  a solution  for  y.  She  is  excited  and 
confident.  "I  am  finally  getting  this,"  she  tells  me.  "Helping  the 
rest  of  the  group,  explaining  why  I make  my  decisions,  is  rein- 
forcing what  Tm  learning." 

The  same  concept  of  group  learning  is  being  used  in  some 
freshman  calculus  courses  for  science  majors.  Studies  have 
shown  that  even  "strong  students,"  if  they  are  from  "weak  high 
schools,"  or,  interestingly,  if  they  are  first  generation  college 
students,  are  at  high  risk  in  math,  and  that  early  failure  can 
result  in  a downward  spiral  in  academic  performance  overall. 
The  traditional  lecture  / recitation  format  of  some  classes  has 
been  changed  to  a three-hour  lecture  and  two  two-hour  "work- 
shops" each  week,  where  the  emphasis  is  on  "doing  math" 
rather  than  listening  to  it.  "More  work,  more  fun,  better  under- 
standing," is  the  general  consensus  for  the  ACCEL  Workshops 
(named  by  the  students). 

Grades  of  ACCEL  students  average  one  grade  higher  than  for 
students  in  the  traditional  curriculum.  "We  aim  for  As  and  Bs," 
says  Scott  Wolpert,  a math  professor  who  implemented  the  pro- 
gram at  Maryland.  Benefits  for  students,  beyond  math  scores, 
include  a higher  level  of  enthusiasm,  close  social  bonding  in  the 
study  groups,  and  a sense  that  they  are  working  at  a higher  level 


than  traditional  calculus  classes.  This  year,  the  workshop  model 
is  being  expanded  to  include  more  first-level  calculus  students. 

How  much  math  is  enough?  Surely  the  lofty  world  of  the 
mathematician  is  not  for  everyone.  Lack  of  calculus  is  not  a dis- 
abling condition  for  the  majority  of  the  work  force,  is  it? 

It  is  not  so  much  what  mathematicians  do,  explains  Ray 
Johnson,  as  how  they  think.  Abstract  reasoning,  the  ability  to 
analyze  problems  and  apply  the  correct  steps  to  their  solutions, 
and  the  ability  to  formulate  problems  in  a way  they  can  be 
solved  are  all  essential  parts  of  the  mathematical  lexicon.  "We 
need  to  learn  math  at  a higher  level  than  at  present,"  he  main- 
tains, to  improve  our  ability  to  think  abstractly. 

Innate  talent  and  consuming  interest  will,  of  course,  separate 
the  career  mathematicians  from  the  rest,  just  as  it  separates  the 
amateur  from  the  professional  in  every  field.  The  challenge  lies 
in  getting  more  American  students  to  a competitive  level  with 
counterparts  in  other  countries. 

For  the  nonscience  disciplines,  where  phobia  seems  most 
prevalent,  MATH  110,  Finite  Mathematics,  is  a minimum 
requirement  for  graduation  at  College  Park.  Among  the  areas 
covered  in  the  course  are  linear  equations  and  programming, 
finance,  probability  and  statistics,  and  game  theory,  all  taught 
around  a set  of  actual  applications.  A typical  case  study:  "In  busi- 
ness an  unpaid  bill  is  called  a bad  debt,  and  some  bad  debts  are 
never  collected.  Large  retail  firms  must  account  for  a percentage 
of  money  due  that  they  never  will  collect.  The  Case  Study  shows 
how  accountants  use  Markov  chains  to  give  firms  a structured 
means  of  predicting  the  amount  of  bad  debts  to  account  for." 

This  course  puts  the  lie  to  the  standard  student  lament,  "I'll 
never  use  this  stuff!"  with  examples  from  sports,  historx^  busi- 
ness and  government.  Understanding  how  and  why  the  num- 
bers are  created  for  mortgage  interest,  property  taxes,  sports 
rankings  or  the  national  debt  should  be  part  of  a citizen's  general 
store  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  students  need  to  hear  that  message 
more  clearly. 

0 0 0 

It  is  humbling  to  realize  that  math  phobia  may  be,  after  all,  a cur- 
able disease.  It  is  distressing  to  think  that  a way  of  understand- 
ing has  been  lost  to  me  for  all  these  years,  whether  from  my  own 
irrational  resistance  or  someone  else's  inability  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  a language  that,  in  the  end,  can  square  an  imaginarx^ 
unit  and  create  a negative  one.  I mean,  -1,  not  a negative  unit. 
Although  it  is  a negative  unit... Oh,  well. 

In  Liz  Shearn's  class,  I pay  attention  to  the  lesson  on  linear 
equations  and  ordered  pairs.  As  her  hand  travels  along  the 
blackboard,  forming  the  line  of  .r's  and  y ’s,  toward  the  inevitable 
equal  sign,  I am  not  trembling. 
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Ginevra  de'  Bend,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  before  treatment  for  cleaning. 


In  spite  of  computer 
technology  that  is 
permeating  art 
museums  everywhere, 
good  old  fashioned 
connoisseurship 
still  reigns. 


When  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
began  his  famous  por- 
trait of  Ginevra  de' 

Benci  in  the  1470s,  he  sketched  a rough 
likeness  of  the  noblewoman  on  paper, 
poked  tiny  holes  along  the  outline,  and 
sprinkled  powdered  charcoal  through 
the  perforations  onto  a wooden  panel. 
Then  he  painted  directly  onto  the  panel 
using  the  charcoal  lines  as  a guide. 
What  began  as  smudged  charcoal  is 
now  considered  a masterpiece.  It  is  the 
only  painting  by  da  Vinci  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 
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By  Michael  Koster 


How  did  art  historians  know  that 
da  Vinci  used  this  device,  called  "pounc- 
ing," to  paint  the  famous  portrait?  There 
were  no  witnesses  to  feverishly  record 
the  master's  every  move.  No  clairvoyant 
has  materialized  to  peer  magically 
through  Leonardo's  surface  paint  and 
trace  for  us  the  lines  underneath. 

The  answer,  in  a word,  is  computers. 

Recent  computer  technology  allows 
art  historians  to  peel  away  surface  paint 
like  a decal  from  its  adhesive  backing 
and  reveal  what  treasures  lay  hidden 
beneath  the  surface:  the  second  and 
third  paint  layers,  the  underdrawings, 
the  canvas  or  panel  itself. 

Well,  not  literally,  of  course.  Scraping 
the  top  layer  off  a precious  painting  is 
not  an  acceptable  way  to  see  what's 
underneath.  X-rays  or  infrared  or  ultra- 
violet light  penetrate  the  surface  with- 
out leaving  so  much  as  a scratch;  then 
computers  digitally  capture  the  exposed 
image.  And  by  applying  the  technologi- 
cal magic  of  today  to  timeless  art  of  the 
past,  art  historians  are  learning  more 
about  the  working  methods,  materials 
and  consummate  genius  of  old  masters 
like  da  Vinci. 


Ginevra  de'  Bend,  after  treatment.  The  infrared  reflectogram  detail  of  the  eye  (above)  reveals  da  Vinci's  pouncing  technique. 
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The  Three  Tetons,  actual  painting  by  Thomas  Moran 


The  Three  Tetons,  X-radiograph 


The  Three  Tetons,  infrared  reflectogram 


MERRILL’S  “LITTLE  MOVIES” 

Venturing  behind  closed  doors  into  the 
conservation  lab  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a bizarre 
experience  for  the  uninitiated.  Priceless, 
centuries  old  paintings  sit  on  easels  as 
conservators  painstakingly  operate  a 
most  sophisticated,  advanced  tool  to 
clean  away  decades  or  centuries  of  grime. 
The  tool:  a cotton  swab,  sometimes 


dampened  with  saliva.  The  thought  of 
renowned  painfings  set  upon  with  swab 
and  spit  tends  to  shatter  one's  grand  illu- 
sions of  conservators  wielding  high-tech 
gadgetry  to  discover  the  wonders  of  art 
through  science.  But  as  I toured  the 
mazelike  back  corridors  of  the  gallery,  1 
began  to  realize  that  today's  art  history  is 
a unique  amalgam  of  the  ancient  and  the 
modern,  of  the  human  and  the  mechani- 
cal, a peculiar  potpourri  of  pigment  and 
saliva  and  cameras  and  canvas  and  Q- 
tips  and  computers,  of  old  master  artistry 
and  modern  technical  wizardry. 

The  chief  of  conservation  is  an  enthusi- 
astic Texan  named  Ross  Merrill,  a 14-year 
veteran  of  the  National  Gallery  and  a 
computer  convert  through  and  through. 
"The  technology  is  changing  so  fast  you 
practically  have  to  stay  on  the  phone  to 
keep  up  with  what's  happening,"  he  says, 
answering  my  questions  practically  before 
I have  a chance  to  ask  them.  "Almost 
weekly  we're  finding  new  uses. . ." 

One  use  was  Merrill  and  company's 
recent  examination  of  da  Vinci's  Ginevra 
de'  Bend.  By  penetrating  the  surface  of 
the  painting  with  infrared  light,  imper- 
ceptible dots  around  the  sitter's  eyes  and 
pupils  were  discovered.  Viewing  the 
infrared  "reflectogram"  on  the  computer 
screen,  it  looks  as  if  the  genteel  woman  in 
the  portrait  had  done  a bad  job  applying 
her  mascara.  These  dots,  evidence  of  the 
pouncing  technique,  are  da  Vinci's  origi- 
nal charcoal  underdrawings. 

Not  surprisingly,  peering  with  such 
precision  beneath  the  surface  of  da  Vinci's 
classic  portrait  required  equipment  some- 
what more  powerful  than  a cotton  swab. 
For  this  painting  conservators  rolled  out 
the  recently  acquired  Kodak  infrared 
imaging  camera.  Originally  operated  by 
the  military  for  night  imaging  and  recon- 
naissance, the  powerful  camera  has  been 
modified  for  art  conservation,  allowing 
conservators  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  a 
painting  to  reveal  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  arfists'  tracings  in  ink,  charcoal. 


pencil  and  black  chalk  lines  under  the 
paint.  Linked  directly  to  a computer, 
images  are  viewed  on  a monitor  and  cap- 
tured digitally. 

"We  are  now  able  to  detect  an  artist's 
underdrawing  and  subtle  compositional 
changes  with  far  greater  clarity  than  was 
possible  before,"  Merrill  says.  "These 
superior  images  are  a great  help  in  estab- 
lishing the  stage  in  the  creation  of  a paint- 
ing and  the  style  of  an  artist's  notations." 

Indeed,  as  late  as  five  years  ago,  com- 
puters barely  were  being  used  to  analyze 
paintings.  When  Ginevra  de'  Bend  was 
examined  several  years  ago  using 
infrared  light  to  penetrate  the  surface,  the 
small  dots  did  not  appear  as  dots  at  all. 
They  registered  as  a hazy  line  on  the 
monitor.  There  was  no  computer  to  cap- 
ture the  images  digitally,  so  the  monitor 
itself  had  to  be  photographed — a picture 
of  a picture  of  a picture. 

The  computer  has  rendered  this  pro- 
cedure obsolete.  In  essence,  that  photo- 
graphic step  has  been  eliminated. 

An  image  captured  by  a computer,  as 
opposed  to  a photograph,  is  clearer,  more 
precise,  easily  readable  and  often 
remarkably  telling.  Information  can  be 
extracted  from  extremely  dark  or  light 
areas  that  could  not  be  obtained  from  a 
photographic  image.  And  different 
images  can  be  pulled  up  with  the  click  of 
a computer  mouse,  compared  on  the 
screen  and  printed  out,  a tremendous 
advantage  over  older,  more  cumbersome 
methods. 

"Seamless  computer-generated  ver- 
sions" of  images  are  now  the  norm,  says 
Melanie  Gifford,  a conservator  who 
teaches  a conservation  course  at  College 
Park.  Art  historians  are  no  longer  limited 
to  studying  images  that  "look  like  a 
patchwork  quilt,"  a reference  to  the  visu- 
al static  of  the  old  cut  and  paste  photo- 
graphic method. 

At  one  point,  Merrill  wants  to  show 
me  what  he  calls  his  "little  movies."  So 
he  takes  me  to  meet  his  assistant,  Michael 
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1 began  to  realize  that  today's  art  history  is  a unique  amalgam  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  of 
the  human  and  the  mechanical,  a peculiar  potpourri  of  pigment  and  saliva  and  cameras  and  canvas  and 
Q-tips  and  computers,  of  old  master  painters  and  modern  technical  wizardry. 


Skalka.  Skalka,  though,  does  not  call 
them  little  movies.  He  calls  them  digital 
videos  or  fades.  A bona  fide  anomaly  in 
the  art  world,  Skalka  is  as  proficient  in 
the  use  of  computers  as  he  is  in  art  histo- 
ry. And  it  is  Skalka  whom  Merrill  relies 
on  to  put  together  the  impressive  interac- 
tive media  programs  that  make  up  these 
little  movies. 

The  image  you  see  on  the  screen, 
Skalka  explains,  is  an  X-ray,  an  infrared 
reflectogram  and  a digitized  picture  of 
the  painting  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
like  a stack  of  three  cards.  And  with  the 
click  of  a mouse  they  will  move  and 
interact  so  that  you  can  see  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  painting,  in  this  case 
The  Three  Tetons  (1895)  by  American 
painter  Thomas  Moran. 

"You  can  almost  watch  Moran  paint- 
ing the  picture,"  says  an  enthusiastic 
Merrill. 

The  screen  shows  a relaxed  President 
Clinton  talking  with  another  gentleman 
on  his  office  couch  in  the  White  House. 
Above  him  hangs  The  Three  Tetons,  a lush 
landscape  painting,  in  its  permanent 
place  in  the  president's  office.  Skalka 
clicks  his  mouse  on  the  painting  above 
Clinton's  head  and  it  zooms  into  full 
view  on  the  monitor.  Click.  Moran's  pic- 
ture on  the  screen  turns  into  a reflec- 
togram, displaying  the  artist's  trace  lines 
under  the  painting,  the  first  stage  of 
Moran's  work;  then  it  metamorphoses 
into  an  X-ray,  revealing  the  underpaint- 
ings that  Moran  later  painted  over;  then 
it  fleshes  out  slowly  into  the  painting  we 
see  hanging  on  the  president's  wall 
today.  All  of  this  unfolds  in  continuous 
motion,  like  those  quick-time  sequences 
of  flowers  blooming  one  sees  on  the  Dis- 
covery Channel.  All  the  while  text  and 
graphics  accompany  the  moving  image. 

Merrill  is  right.  It  looks  like  Moran  is 
actually  painting  the  canvas  in  front  of 
your  very  eyes. 

In  another  little  movie,  transparencies 
of  a Rembrandt  "workshop"  painting. 


Girl  With  a Broom  (1651),  and  an  authentic 
painting  by  Rembrandt  himself.  Girl 
Leaning  on  a Stone  Pedestal  (1645),  are 
superimposed  on  one  another.  The  idea 
here  is  to  target  similarities  in  the  two 
paintings.  What  the  viewer  sees  is  a 
young  girl  leaning  slightly  forward,  as  if 
she  is  about  to  fall  out  of  the  screen.  She 
is  clutching  a broom  in  her  crossed  arms, 
and  appears  to  be  either  sitting  or  crouch- 
ing. Click.  She  begins  to  shift  position,  like 
an  uncommonly  artful  animated  movie 
character.  Arthur  Wheelock  [the  curator 
of  northern  Baroque  paintings]  was 
amazed  when  he  saw  it,  Merrill  declares. 

"They  talk  about  [the  National 
Gallery]  being  on  the  leading  edge  of 
technology,"  Merrill  says,  "but  in  reality 
we're  not  because  all  of  this  software  is 
over  the  counter."  If  you  really  want  to 
see  cutting  edge,  talk  to  Marion  Mecklen- 
burg at  the  Smithsonian.  "Marion  is  one 
of  those  guys  you  can  ask  'Why  is  the  sky 
blue?'  kinds  of  questions." 

THE  CAL  TRIP 

A conversation  with  Marion  Mecklen- 
burg, assistant  director  for  conservation 
research  at  the  Smithsonian's  Conserva- 
tion Analytical  Laboratory  (affectionately 
known  by  insiders  as  CAL)  in  Suitland, 
Md.,  tends  toward  the  surreal,  in  part 
because  what  Mecklenburg  and  company 
are  up  to  is  about  as  far  from  my  concept 
of  art  history  as  it  gets. 

A painting  conservator  for  years, 
including  a stint  at  the  White  House, 
Mecklenburg  restored  the  famous  George 
Washington  portrait  in  the  East  Ballroom 
of  the  White  House  and  other  well- 
known  works  of  art.  But  he  kept  coming 
up  with  questions  in  the  course  of  his 
work  that  he  couldn't  answer.  So  he  quit. 
And  he  went  back  to  school,  earning  his 
bachelor's,  master's  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  civil  engineering — yes,  an  unusual 
choice  for  a conservator — at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 


Now  he  can  answer  those  questions 
that  once  stumped  him.  And  he  does  it 
with  a computer. 

By  building  mathematical  models  in 
the  computer,  Mecklenburg's  CAL  team 
can  predict  how  art  works  degrade  and 
decompose  due  to  temperature  and 
humidity  changes.  He  does  this  by  using 
a process  called  finite  element  analysis  in 
which  a geometric  model  of  an  art  work 
is  made  in  the  computer.  The  model  is 
broken  down  into  segments.  Each  seg- 
ment is  assigned  a property  based  on  the 
real-life  physical  and  chemical  character- 
istics of  the  materials  it  is  made  of.  Then 
the  computer  makes  predictions  based  on 
the  models,  with  about  a 98  percent  accu- 
racy rate,  Mecklenburg  claims. 

"These  patterns  are  exactly  as  we  see 
in  the  real  world,"  he  says.  Based  on 
these  predictions,  CAL  can  tell  museums 
and  galleries  how  to  build  or  renovate 
their  facilities  and  how  to  regulate  envi- 
ronments in  which  art  works  are  housed. 
It  can  tell  museums  how  to  "lighten  up" 
on  energy  consumption,  since  millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  each  year  by  overreg- 
ulation of  temperature  and  humidity.  It 
can  tell  them  how  to  transport  art  works 
without  harming  them. 

Also,  "we  can  look  at  a painting  and 
tell  its  history,  kind  of  like  an  archaeolog- 
ical dig,"  says  Mecklenburg,  just  by  the 
crackle  patterns  on  its  surface — the  likeli- 
hood of  its  having  been  in  someone's 
attic,  in  a particular  climate,  etc. 

CAL  explores  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal traits  of  works  of  art  by  collecting  raw 
data,  often  in  the  form  of  samples,  build- 
ing theoretical  models  and  testing  them 
for  accuracy. 

CAL  scientists  are  now  looking  at  3-D 
objects  such  as  sculptures  and  decorative 
furniture,  a new  thing  for  them.  "It's 
opening  huge  avenues  of  insight"  for 
long-term  preservation  and  conservation, 
says  Mecklenburg.  "For  us  it  was  like 
splitting  the  atom. . .now  we  can  build  a 
model  of  nearly  anything." 
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"It's  a matter  of  knowing  paintings  and  looking  in  the  mind's  eye— a lot  of  good  old  fashioned 
connoissenrship,"  the  erudite,  softspoken  curator  explains.  Computer  technology  "makes  things  easier  to 
interpret,  but  doesn't  f mdamentally  change  what  we've  been  doing." 


GOOD  OLD  FASHIONED 
CONNOISSEURSHIP 

As  curator  of  northern  Baroque  paintings 
at  the  National  Gallery,  Arthur  Wheelock 
made  a big  splash  earlier  this  year  when 
he  successfully  led  the  effort  to  "deat- 
tribute" six  of  Rembrandt's  paintings  in 
the  gallery's  permanent  collection.  One  of 
the  world's  foremost  experts  on  17th  cen- 
tury Dutch  and  Flemish  art,  Wheelock, 
also  a professor  of  art  history  at  College 
Park,  convinced  the  art  world  that  what 
were  once  considered  original,  authentic 
works  by  the  Dutch  master  were  really 
painted  by  "Rembrandt  and  workshop" 
or  by  members  of  his  workshop  only. 
What  this  means  is  that  Rembrandt  did 
not  paint  them  by  himself.  His  students, 
excellent  painters  in  their  own  right, 
helped.  And  some,  the  great  painter's 
hand  did  not  touch  at  all. 

I knew  that  one  of  Wheelock's  meth- 
ods of  analyzing  the  paintings  was  to 
study  what  was  under  their  surfaces, 
much  as  art  historians  had  done  with  da 
Vinci's  Cinema  de'  Bend.  So  I called 
Wheelock  and  popped  "the  question": 
How  did  you  use  computers  to  help 
deattribute  the  Rembrandts? 

The  answer:  "Not  at  all,  really." 

Not  at  all?  The  unearthing  of  da  Vinci's 
pouncing  technique  owed  its  discovery  to 
the  magic  of  computer  technology.  And 
Wheelock  was  telling  me  that  this  incredi- 
ble Rembrandt  deattribution,  a significant 
footnote  in  the  annals  of  art  history,  didn't 
use  this  magic. 

"It's  a matter  of  knowing  paintings 
and  looking  in  the  mind's  eye — a lot  of 
good  old  fashioned  connoisseurship,"  the 
erudite,  softspoken  curator  explains. 
Computer  technology  "makes  things  eas- 
ier to  interpret,  but  doesn't  fundamental- 
ly change  what  we've  been  doing."  The 
technology  to  peer  underneath  a paint- 
ing's surface — using  X-radiography, 
ultraviolet  and  infrared  photography, 
infrared  reflectography,  neutron  autora- 


diography (zapping  a painting  with  radi- 
ation at  a nuclear  facility)  and  other 
methods  of  "seeing" — has  been  around 
for  years.  But  only  recently  have  comput- 
ers been  used  to  clarify  images  by  captur- 
ing them  digitally;  and  those  images  in 
turn  can  be  called  up  and  studied  with 
the  tap  of  a computer  key.  The  computer 
literally  can  save  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  hours  of  legwork  by  photographers, 
conservators  and  art  historians,  just  as  it 
has  saved  other  industries  innumerable 
man  hours  and  dollars. 

Admittedly  an  old  school  art  histori- 
an, Wheelock  says  his  work  on  the  Rem- 
brandts started  when  he  came  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  1974,  an  almost  pre- 
historical  time  in  terms  of  what  comput- 
ers can  do.  The  deattributions  that 
occurred  20  years  later  evolved  over  time 
and  are  the  result  of  many  years  of 
study — of  existing  literature  on  the  paint- 
ings, of  their  provenance  or  history,  of 
examinations  of  the  paintings  under 
good  light,  of  brightness  and  detail 
revealed  after  cleaning  away  hundreds  of 
years  of  grime. 

Then  X-rays  and  ultraviolet  and 
infrared  light  were  used  to  penetrate  the 
surfaces  to  reveal  parts  that  were  painted 
over,  later  touch-ups  and  revisions, 
stretching  or  damage  to  the  canvas,  and 
other  changes,  both  major  and  minor. 
Photographs  of  the  exposed  images  were 
taken.  Finally,  minute  paint  samples 
were  extracted  and  subjected  to  powerful 
microscopes  to  determine  the  types  of 
pigments  used  by  the  artist  and  other 
useful  information. 

This  general  approach  has  not 
changed,  says  Wheelock,  with  one  major 
exception — the  use  of  computers  in  the 
last  three  or  so  years  to  capture  and 
manipulate  images  digitally,  thereby 
eliminating  the  photographic  process. 

Although  Wheelock  missed  out  with 
the  Rembrandts,  there  are  a number  of 
paintings  now  being  studied  with  the  aid 
of  computer  technology,  including  sever- 


al for  a show  he  is  putting  together  on 
Johannes  Vermeer.  Another  17th  century 
Dutch  master,  Vermeer  is  known  for  his 
subtle  plays  of  light  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced compositions.  Yet  he  left  no 
sketches  or  writings  for  posterity.  Cur- 
rent computer-assisted  research  may 
expose  valuable  information  about  Ver- 
meer's working  method  previously 
beyond  the  reach  of  art  historians. 

And  if  computers  had  been  used  as  a 
tool  to  study  the  Rembrandts  as  they  are 
now  being  used  for  the  Vermeers?  "There 
might  be  different  names  on  those  paint- 
ings now,"  says  Wheelock.  I'm  still  not 
sure  if  he  was  joking. 

CLICK... THE  GENIE  IS  OUT 

Donna  Mann's  office  at  the  National 
Gallery  looks  more  like  a high-tech  con- 
trol room  than  an  art  historian's  office. 
Stacked  against  the  back  wall  are  three 
separate  computer  drives  and  not  one,  but 
two,  monitors.  Scattered  computer  disks, 
books,  CDs,  papers,  brochures  and  most 
of  the  other  things  art  historians  seem  to 
keep  at  hand  are  strewn  about  her  clut- 
tered workspace,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  bigger  than  a large  walk-in  closet. 

Mann,  who  earned  an  M.A.  in  art  his- 
tory at  College  Park  in  1977,  is  an  art  his- 
torian turned  computer  buff,  a growing 
breed.  She  throws  around  words  like  Net 
(no  one  in  the  know  use  the  word  "Inter- 
net" anymore),  ROM,  interface  and 
megabytes  with  impunity.  But  after 
spending  the  morning  in  the  conserva- 
tion lab  learning  about  scanning  electron 
microscopes,  infrared  reflectography  and 
analysis  of  paint  pigment  by  spec- 
troscopy, I'm  not  intimidated. 

Like  Skalka,  she  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
art  world — as  proficient  with  computers 
as  she  is  at  art  history,  in  part  due  to  a 
stint  as  a visiting  scholar  at  Apple  Com- 
puters' Human  Interface  Group.  She  has 
worked  on  a number  of  interactive  media 
and  digital  imaging  projects,  including 
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BENEATH  THE  SURFACE 


Annunciation,  Jan  van  Eyck,  1434-1436 


The  use  of  infrared  reflectography — penetrating  a 
painting's  surface  with  infrared  light  to  reveal  the  artist's 
underdrawings — is  actually  a part  of  a recent  special 
exhibit  of  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Netherlandish  painter  Jan  van  Eyck's  Annunciation 
(1434-36).  Celebrating  its  return  to  public  view  after  more 
than  two  years  of  cleaning  and  restoring,  the  splendidly 
detailed  altarpiece  portrays  the  angel  Gabriel  announcing 
to  the  Virgin  in  a church  that  she  will  give  birth  to  the  Son 
of  God.  Around  this  event  van  Eyck  has  fashioned  a high- 
ly stylized  environment  of  Judeo-Christian  symbolism. 

Although  the  panel  was  studied  using  infrared  reflec- 
tography in  the  early  1980s,  it  was  re-examined  last  year 
using  the  Gallery's  new  Kodak  thermal  imaging 
camera  / computer  set  up,  which  revealed  subtle  adjust- 
ments in  positioning  of  the  Virgin's  hands.  More  reveal- 
ing, however,  is  the  simply  patterned  Oriental  carpet 
design  on  van  Eyck's  floor  that  shows  up  in  the  infrared 
"reflectogram."  There  is  no  trace  of  this  pattern  in  the  fin- 
ished painting.  Instead  symbolic  scenes  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament adorn  the  floor  tiles,  an  important  aspect  of  the  fin- 
ished painting. 

By  making  the  technical  process  part  of  the  exhibit,  the 
viewer  is  allowed  "a  more  direct  access  to  this  manifesta- 
tion of  the  artist's  genius,"  writes  John  Hand,  the  curator 
of  northern  Renaissance  painting  who  arranged  the 
Annunciation  exhibit. 

And  this  access  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  computer. 


Detail  of  Annunciation 


Reflectogram  of  the  above  detail 


the  gallery's  "Perseus"  installation  for 
"The  Greek  Miracle"  exhibition  last  year. 

Now,  as  much  as  American  art,  com- 
puters are  her  specialty. 

"Getting  the  art  historian's  message 
out  to  the  people,"  is  really  her  interest, 
says  Mann,  as  she  begins  tapping  keys 
and  clicking  her  mouse.  We  talk  about  da 
Vinci's  place  on  the  information  high- 
way. Click.  A menu  comes  up.  Click.  She 
pulls  up  a digital  image  of  a painting 
from  the  gallery's  recent  videodisc  pro- 
ject, in  which  virtually  all  of  its  American 
paintings  and  a large  number  of  sculp- 
tures and  graphics  were  digitized,  con- 
verted to  video  and  distributed  to  hun- 
dreds of  educational  organizations.  It 


materializes  in  color  on  her  large  moni- 
tor. She  explains  that  it  looks  accurate 
because  she  has  installed  software  that 
calibrates  the  colors  to  match  the  original 
work  of  art.  Click.  A close-up  detail  from 
an  area  of  the  painting.  Click.  Text 
explaining  its  features  and  significance. 
She  talks  about  the  information  room 
that  is  being  planned  by  the  National 
Gallery,  in  which  much  of  its  collection 
will  be  accessible  by  computer,  a multi- 
media  program  that  will  incorporate  dig- 
ital images,  text,  graphics,  animation  and 
sound.  Visitors  will  virtually  be  able  to 
design  their  own  tours.  Click.  Yes,  some 
art  historians  are  suspicious  of  computer 
technology  "because  they  don't  have  a 


sense  of  what  it  can  actually  do  for  them, 
but  once  they  see  it  they  just  love  it." 
Click.  To  have  multiple  images  instantly 
available  for  comparison  on  the  same 
screen,  that's  a wonderful  thing.  Click. 
And  all  the  different  areas  it's  being 
used — conservation,  education,  editorial, 
design.  Click.  And  one  day  the  gallery 
will  probably  be  online.  Click.  And  this 
technology  will  inevitably  permeate 
museums  everywhere...C/icA'... 

The  genie... click... is  out  of  the 
bottle. 

Opening  photographs  courtesy  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C., 
Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund 


ANNUNCIATION  PHOTO  AND  REFLECTOGRAM  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
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There  were  no  computer  sci- 
ence graduates  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in 
1964.  There  was  no  comput- 
er science  department  or 
curriculum.  The  number  of 
computers  on  campus  could 
be  counted  on  one  hand. 
Thirty  years  later,  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  is  ranked  among  the 
best  in  the  nation,  there  are  computers  in 
every  building,  and  1,200  students  study 
what  has  to  be  the  most  rapidly  chang- 
ing, volatile,  future-oriented  discipline 
ever  introduced  at  the  university. 

The  combination  of  technology,  math- 
ematics, physics,  logic,  business  and 
language  required  of  a computer  science 
graduate — not  to  mention  the  ability  to 
adapt  constantly  to  innovation  and  the 
obsolescence  of  hard-won  expertise — 


leads  to  some  very  flexible  and  creative 
careers.  Today,  Maryland  computer  sci- 
ence graduates  are  helping  us  analyze 
our  world,  interact  with  our  televisions, 
access  information  from  around  the 
globe,  and  are  taking  us  on  journeys  into 
realities  not  yet  defined.  Theirs  is  a 
unique  camaraderie,  for  these  graduates 
possess  the  self-confidence  to  forge 
ahead  in  a field  without  boundaries. 


The  Yehs  have  it.  In  the  earliest  days  of 
the  computer  science  program  at  Mary- 
land, four  brothers  found  the  training 
and  skills  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
major  family  business  venture.  John  Yeh 
(M.S.,  '73),  and  his  brothers  Jeffry  (M.S., 
'70,  Ph.D.,  '75),  Joseph  (B.S.,  '70,  M.S., 
'72),  and  James  (M.S.,  '70)  are  the  powers 
behind  Integrated  Microcomputer  Sys- 


tems Inc.  (IMS),  a multinational  corpora- 
tion employing  475  technical  profession- 
als, with  subsidiary  branches  around  the 
country  and  offices  in  Europe,  Taiwan 
and  China. 

IMS  was  John  Yeh's  brainchild — a 
response  to  barriers  he  found  in  the  com- 
puter industry.  John  was  born  deaf,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  is  deaf  to  earn  a 
master's  degree  in  the  computer  science 
department  at  Maryland.  And  although 
his  credentials  were  equal  to  those  that 
landed  his  brothers  excellent  jobs  in  the 
growing  computer  field,  John  found  that 
managers  were  reluctant  to  hire  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  deaf  in  a challenging  tech- 
nical or  management  position. 

In  1979,  with  two  employees  in  a 
spare  warehouse  space,  John  created 
IMS.  Shortly  after,  he  talked  his  brothers 
into  joining  him,  and  today  all  four  are 
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For  Deepa  Francis  (above), 

Bell  Core  has  a special  ring. 
The  research  arm  oF  the  seven 
“Baby  Bells”  paid  all  oF  her 
expenses  For  a master’s  degree 
at  StanFord  plus  two-thirds 
oF  her  salary. 


officers  in  fhe  company  that  boasts  close 
to  $40  million  in  revenues  each  year. 

Jeffry  had  already  made  a mark  on 
compufer  technology  as  one  of  fhe 
designers  of  the  nation's  first  local  area 
network  (LAN)  systems.  Joseph  man- 
aged the  development  of  a software  re- 
engineering tool  set  for  Knowledge  Ware 
Inc.  before  joining  IMS.  And  James 
brought  business  acumen  to  the  develop- 
ment of  IMS  expansion  into  southeast 
Asian  markets. 

The  Yehs  have  made  a point  of  estab- 
lishing a "people-oriented  corporate 
culture."  Employees  with  hearing  im- 
pairments have  accounted  for  as  much  as 
22  percenf  of  the  IMS  work  force,  earning 
an  Employer  of  the  Year  award  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Employment 
of  People  with  Disabilities.  James  ex- 
presses a view  that  all  brothers  share: 
"John  is  a daily  reminder  that  individuals 
should  be  offered  opporfunifies  fo  realize 
their  full  potential." 


Sometimes  a computer  science  graduate's 
career  takes  unexpected  twists.  When 
your  "second  job"  is  that  of  a suspense 
writer,  those  twists  are  essential. 

Eileen  Buckholtz  (M.S.,  '73)  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Maryland's  Outstand- 
ing Women  in  Math  and  Science  in  1988, 
and  has  had  a 24-year  career  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  multi-media 
technology.  She  is  now  garnering  awards 
for  the  romantic  mysteries  she  writes 
with  partner  Ruth  Click  (B.A.,  '67),  an 
alumna  of  the  American  Studies  program 
at  Maryland. 

"I  was  writing  technical  documents  at 
the  DOD  when  one  of  my  colleagues  said 
my  work  'read  like  fiction',"  Buckholtz 
says.  That  comment  triggered  a career 
which  culminated  in  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  for  Romantic  Mys- 
tery Series  from  Romantic  Times  magazifie 
and  B.  Dalton's  award  for  Bestselling 
Intrigue  author  for  1993. 


Buckholtz  and  Click  write  under  the 
pen  name  Rebecca  York  and  have  pub- 
lished more  than  30  books  together.  "I 
often  use  my  computer  science  back- 
ground in  my  suspense  plots,"  Buckholtz 
admits.  "In  Tangled  Vows,  a high-tech 
inventor  uses  his  latest  communications 
technology  to  tune  in  the  ghost  of  his  first 
wife's  husband.  In  another  plot,  a com- 
puter chip  implanted  in  the  heroine's 
brain  produces  false  memories." 

The  authors  also  collaborated  on  a 
successful  children's  series.  Micro 
Adventures,  which  combines  action  sto- 
ries and  computer  activities.  David 
Baggett  (B.S.,  '92)  was  13  years  old  when 
he  helped  design  a program  for  fhis  ser- 
ies. Baggett,  now  a candidate  for  a mas- 
ter's degree  in  computer  science  at  M.I.T., 
is  studying  how  to  program  computers 
to  respond  to  the  different  nuances  of 
spoken  language. 

O 

John  Dalton  (B.S.,  '74)  pursued  a more 
traditional  path  with  NASA — one  that 
nevertheless  takes  him  to  the  far  reaches 
of  space  and  back  to  terra  firma.  After 
working  on  numerous  projects  at  Mis- 
sion Operation  and  Data  Systems  devel- 
oping software  for  data  analysis,  Dalton 
moved  two  years  ago  to  the  Earth  Science 
Data  & Information  Systems  division. 
Now  his  main  focus  is  the  Global  Change 
Research  Program,  the  heart  of  which  is 
EOS,  or  Earth  Observing  System.  EOS  is 
a series  of  spacecraft  and  instruments 
that  constantly  monitor  Earth  and  inte- 
grate data  from  various  sources.  Scien- 
tisfs  from  anywhere  in  fhe  country  can 
access  the  data  by  computer  network. 


There's  more  than  one  way  to  reach  a 
star.  On  a lark,  Ben  Cahan  (B.S.,  '84)  took 
a movie  production  class  while  working 
at  Logicon  Inc.,  a major  defense  contrac- 
tor in  southern  California.  Cahan  was  21, 
the  Macintosh  had  just  had  its  first  birth- 
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day,  and  he  saw  opportunity  knocking. 

Inspired  by  the  class,  Cahan  quit  his 
job  and  formed  his  own  company,  Mac- 
ToolKit.  He  developed  two  production 
management  programs  for  the  film 
industry,  MacToolKit  Scheduler  and 
MacToolKit  Production  Budgeter,  which 
were  the  only  products  of  their  kind 
when  they  were  released.  With  the  mon- 
ey he  made  from  those  two  programs, 
Cahan  went  to  work  on  Final  Draft,  a 
program  which  automatically  formats 
script  elements  such  as  character  names, 
dialogue,  camera  directions  and  pagina- 
tion according  to  film  industry  standards. 

Enter  Maryland  finance  graduate 
Marc  Madnick  (B.S.,  '86).  After  he  and 
Cahan  collaborated  on  a screenplay 
using  Final  Draft,  he  was  inspired  to 
become  MacToolKit's  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing.  Final  Draft  quickly 
became  the  industry  standard  and  is 
today  the  No.  1 scriptwriting  program  in 
the  world  for  Macintosh,  used  by 
luminaries  like  Brian  DePalma,  Robert 
Altman  and  comedians  Sinbad  and 
Harry  Anderson. 

0 

Recent  graduates  find  themselves  in  a 
different  market.  The  computer  industry 
has  grown  beyond  imagining  in  the  same 
time  period  that  these  students  were 
growing  up.  There  is  not  a business  or  in- 
dustry that  does  not  rely  on  electronic 
technology  for  communication,  informa- 
tion, production  or  analysis. 

The  choices  are  vast,  and  Krista 
Peterson  (B.S.,  '92)  is  getting  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  many  of  them  in  the 
Information  Management  Leadership 
Program  at  General  Electric  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  two-and-a-half  year  program 
offers  a series  of  six-month  assigmnents 
in  many  of  GE's  business  environments. 
Already  Peterson  has  worked  in  main- 
frame support,  software  installation, 
commercial  real  estate  and  investments. 
During  her  next  assignment,  she  will 


choose  a permanent  placement.  "I've 
liked  the  opportunity  to  check  out  new 
businesses,"  says  Peterson,  but,  she  adds, 
she's  now  ready  to  make  her  choice. 

Deepa  Francis  (B.S.,  '91)  landed  a 
dream  job  with  Bell  Core,  the  research 
arm  of  the  seven  "Baby  Bells,"  in  New 
Jersey.  After  working  for  the  company 
for  just  three  months,  Francis  enrolled  in 
a master's  degree  program  at  Stanford. 
Bell  Core  paid  all  of  her  expenses  for  col- 
lege, plus  two-thirds  of  her  salary.  When 
Francis  completed  the  degree  in  August 
1992,  she  returned  to  Bell  Core  where  she 
is  now  a systems  engineer.  Among  her 
many  projects  is  the  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network,  with  a goal  to  improve 
distance  learning,  telecommuting  and 
video  conferencing. 

"Tm  very  happy  with  the  choices  I've 
made,"  Francis  says,  "including  my  deci- 
sion to  attend  Maryland.  I learned  in  a 
supportive  environment,  not  the  cut- 
throat environment  I had  heard  about  at 
other  schools." 


Well  over  200  students  graduate  from  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science  with 
bachelor's,  master's  or  doctoral  degrees 
each  year.  Today's  student  can  buy  a 
desktop  computer  six  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  university's  first  UNIVAC, 
acquired  in  1964,  which  took  up  the 
space  of  six  refrigerators  and  cost 
$700,000,  for  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  cost.  Hardware  and  software  spews 
from  manufacturers  in  ever  more  sophis- 
ticated, ever  more  complex  forms.  New 
technologies  are  vying  for  center  stage 
even  as  existing  ones  are  just  finding 
their  feet. 

But  the  computer  science  graduates 
we  met  and  talked  to  have  rolled  with 
the  punches  and  gotten  up  to  take 
the  initiative  in  many  ways.  They  are  a 
breed  of  techno-frontiersmen  (and 
women)  who  don't  blanch  at  a horizon 
without  limits.  Q3H 


A movie  production  class  led 
Ben  Cahan  (left)  to  launch 
MacToolKit,  creating  software 
For  the  Hollywood  set.  Marc 
Madnick  joined  him  to  market 
Final  Draft,  the  No.  1 script- 
writing  program  For  Macintosh. 
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Foundation  Grant  Powers 
Research  on  Chaos 


The  university  has  received  a 
$500,000  grant  from  the  W.M. 
Keck  Foundation  to  support 
its  world-class  research  into 
chaos  theory  by  faculty  mem- 
bers such  as  James  Yorke,  the 
mathematician  who  coined 
the  term  "chaos"  in  1975  to 
describe  the  important 
new  science  that  deals  with 
unpredictability. 

The  grant  will  create  a 
new  W.M.  Keck  Foundation 
Visualization  Facility 
through  the  purchase  of  a 
state-of-the-art  IBM  Power 
Visualization  Computer  Sys- 
tem. The  IBM  system  uses 
supercomputer  power  to 
interpret  complicated  numer- 
ical data  by  revealing  the 
data  as  color  images  on  the 
computer  screen,  giving  sci- 
entists a new  way  to  analyze 
complex  information. 

Charles  Goodrich,  an 


associate  resident  scientist  in 
the  Department  of  Astrono- 
my, will  direct  the  laboratory. 

The  IBM  system  will 
greatly  enhance  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Advanced  Visual- 
ization Laboratory  in  the 
College  of  Computer,  Math- 
ematical, and  Physical  Sci- 
ences (CMPS),  according  to 
Dean  Richard  Herman. 

"The  IBM  Power  Visual- 
ization System  will  be  an 
essential  research  resource, 
not  just  for  CMPS,  but  also 
for  research  in  engineering, 
such  as  with  our  wind  tunnel 
and  architectural  visualiza- 
tion," he  says. 

Being  able  to  visualize 
data  is  important,  says  Her- 
man, because  scientists, 
engineers  and  designers 
can  be  hampered  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  data 
their  research  can  produce. 
Line  after  line  of  numbers  or 
calculations  may  fail  to  give 
the  researchers  the  "big  pic- 


This  computer-generated  image 
is  described  by  James  Yorke  as 
"a  sea  of  chaos  with  islands  of 
stability  from  a study  of  chaos 
in  fusion  power." 

ture"  or  obscure  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  numbers. 

The  IBM  system  is  able  to 
transform  huge  amounts  of 
information  into  pictures, 
permitting  scientists  to  "see" 
what  their  data  actually 
looks  like. 

Because  of  its  power,  says 
Herman,  the  IBM  computer 
system  is  particularly  useful 
for  modeling  very  complex 
data,  such  as  those  associated 
with  weather  prediction  or 
the  ozone  hole  over  the 
South  Pole.  — LG 

Hybrid  Electric  Vehicle 
Beats  Them  All 


The  university's  hybrid  elec- 
tric vehicle,  designed  to  run 
at  an  efficient  70  miles-per- 
gallon  and  also  to  reduce 
emissions,  won  over  every 
other  vehicle  entry  in  all  of 
the  10  categories  at  the  1994 
Hybrid  Electric  Vehicle  Chal- 
lenge in  Southfield,  Mich. 

Designed  and 
built  by 


more  than  60  undergraduate 
engineering  students,  the  car, 
with  its  power-assist  engine, 
was  rated,  among  other 
catagories,  most  efficient 
hybrid  electric  vehicle;  low- 
est emissions;  best  technical 
report;  excellence  in  safety; 
best  use  of  an  alternative 
fuel;  best  engineering  design 
and  best  overall. 

"It  was  a very  impressive 
showing  of  our  vehicle,"  says 
David  Holloway,  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering 
and  supervisor  of  the  project. 
"The  head  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  hybrid 
electric  vehicle  program  said 
it  was  a 'fantastic  job,'  and 
everybody  who  saw  it  was 
extremely  impressed  with 
the  quality  and  attention  to 
detail  that  our  students  had." 

The  car,  a converted 
Saturn  SL2  sedan  donated 
by  the  Saturn  Corporation, 
rolled  down  Campus  Drive 
on  May  17  for  a grueling 
round  of  tests  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  The  event  culminated 
at  the  June  14-20  competi- 


Tor  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  JAMES  YORKE;  BOTTOM  PHOTO  BY  JOHN  T CONSOLI 
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tion  against  similar  cars 
from  12  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  a hybrid  electric  vehicle 
(HEV),  an  internal  or  external 
combustion  engine  (fueled  by 
a methanol /gasoline  combi- 
nation) must  provide  the  pri- 
mary source  of  power,  while 
an  electric  drivetrain  provides 
auxiliary  power  during  accel- 
eration and  other  instances 
requiring  peak  power. 

Unlike  electric  cars, 
power-assist  HE  Vs  never 
need  to  be  plugged  in,  which 
is  good  news  for  those  who 
believe  recharging  needs  will 
be  too  expensive  and  keep 
electric  cars  from  becoming 
a reality. 

To  accomplish  their  task, 
the  students  worked  day  and 
night  to  complete  the  car, 
according  to  Holloway. 

"They  are  just  a wonderfully 
talented  group  of  people,"  he 
says.  "It  all  came  together  at 
the  end,  and  they  just  did  a 
beautiful  job."  — HR 

Maryland's  "HEaVy  Contender" 


lived  up  to  its 


Zippers  by  the  Book 

Whether  its  work  is  done  "up  the  back,"  "down  the  front"  or  figuratively  across  the 
mouth,  the  zipper  plays  a significant — albeit,  modest — role  in  daily  life.  Robert 
Friedel,  associate  professor  of  history,  was  so  taken  by  the  zipper  and  its  strange  origins, 
he's  devoted  an  entire  book  to  its  study. 

Zipper:  An  Exploration  in  Novelty  is  a tour  de  force  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  humble 
zipper.  From  a narrative  on  its  early  days  as  a fastener  for  boots  to  an  entire  chapter  on  the 
sexual  references  of  the  "hookless  fastener"  in  literature,  Friedel  covers  it  all. 

Originally  conceived  in  1891  by  an  "odd-brained  inventor,"  Whitcomb  Judson,  who  was 
fascinated  with  making  things  more  difficult,  the  yet  unnamed  eye-and-hook  design 
foundered  as  an  impractical  alternative  to  the  button,  says  Friedel.  Reinvented  in  1914  by 
Gideon  Sundback,  a Swedish  immigrant,  it  worked  better,  but  was  so  complicated  and 
expensive  to  produce,  it  caused  the  cost  of  manufacturing  clothing  to  double. 

By  the  1920s — more  than  30  years  after  its  original  patent — consumers  finally  embraced 
the  invention  as  a fastener  for  galoshes.  Produced  by  B.F.  Goodrich,  the  boots,  called  "Zip- 
pers," became  a fad,  and  the  name  for  the  fastener  stuck  by  default. 

Friedel  says  that  although  novelty  items  were  looked  upon  with  avid  curiosity  during  the 
early  20th  century,  the  same  enthusiasm  did  not  translate  when  applied  to  clothing.  "People 
didn't  want  to  be  experimenting  with  the  fly  of  their  trousers,"  he  says. 

The  idea  for  a book  on  the  zipper  came  to  him  from  an  undergraduate  who  had  to  write  a 
paper  on  an  invention.  "It  seemed  like  an  odd  choice,  but  as  I read  her  research  I began 
thinking  to  myself,  'why  would  anybody  take  so  much  time  inventing  such  a silly  thing?"' 
And  what's  the  next  subject  for  this  historian  of  everyday  technologies? 

"One  of  the  most  novel  materials  ever  invented,"  he  says.  "Rubber."  — JS 


Save  the  Oceans 


Looking  for  an  anti-inflamma- 
tory, or  an  anti-tumor  or  anti- 
viral agent?  Where  would  you 
start?  The  Physicians ' Desk  Ref- 
erence? Your  medicine  cabinet? 
How  about  the  nearest  coral 
reef?  Two  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  are  edu-  ^ ^ 

eating  the  public  on 
the  biomedical  value 
of  microorganisms 
found  in  the  oceans. 

Rita  Colwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Biotechnology  Insti- 
tute, and  Marjorie  Reaka- 
Kudla,  professor  of  zoology  at 
College  Park,  presented  their 
research  on  the  significance  of 
marine  biodiversity  at  this 
year's  annual  meeting  of  the 


American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 
(AAAS).  Their  message:  "Save 
the  Oceans." 

Most  people  now 
recognize  the  need  to 
"save  the  rainforest," 
but  few  are  aware  that 
the  oceans  hold  an  equal 
amount  of  valuable  resources 
that  have  not  been  discov- 
ered. Colwell,  president- 
elect of  the  AAAS,  the 
world's  largest  scientific 
organization,  notes  that 
even  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mate predicts  that  only  three 
percent  of  the  microorganisms 
in  the  ocean  have  been  cul- 
tured and  identified.  To  lose 
even  10  percent  of  the 
unnamed,  unidentifi&d, 
unclassified  organisms  to  pre- 
mature extinction  caused  bv 


pollution  would  be  an  incalcu- 
lable loss. 

Reaka-Kudla's  work  focus- 
es on  the  biodiversity  of  the 
coral  reefs,  the  "rain- 
forests" of  the  ocean.  Of 
the  estimated  425,000 
species  living  on  global 
reefs,  only  eight  percent  have 
been  described. 

"All  of  these  species  can  be 
of  tremendous  use  to  human 
populations,"  Reaka-Kudla 
says.  "In  addition  to  their 
untapped  biomedical 
value,  coral  reefs  repre- 
sent a critical  source 
of  protein  for  the 
world's  tropical  popu- 
lations. Many  species 
may  become  extinct  with- 
out ever  being  studied  if 
marine  environments  are  not 
conserved."  — GD 
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Taking  Root:  Artist  in  a 
New  Environment 


Trees  have  held  special  signif- 
icance for  Alan  Sonfist  since 
his  boyhood  days  in  New 
York's  south-central  Bronx, 
that  urban  landscape  carpeted 
with  concrete  pavement 
sprouting  brick  high-rise 
apartments.  Surprisingly,  it 
was  there  some  40  years  ago 
that  Sonfist  retreated  to  a 
small  patch  of  virgin  wood- 
land on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx 
River,  seeking  refuge  and 
finding  lifelong  inspiration. 

Although  that  Bronx  forest 
exists  no  more,  it  has 
remained  in  Sonfist's  memo- 
ry, pervading  all  his  works. 

And  the  realm  of  his  art  is 
as  wide-ranging  as  the  wood- 
lands which  once  covered 
much  of  America.  This  disap- 


pearing natural  Eden  is  what 
Sonfist  preserves  in  site-spe- 
cific projects  that  have  taken 
him  to  the  Tuscan  hillsides  in 
Italy,  the  city  of  Paris  and 
more  than  a dozen  American 
cities,  to  Denmark,  Finland 
and  Gaugin's  Martinique. 

"Preservation  of  land  and 
the  artwork  created  are 
metaphors  for  understanding 
the  relationship  with  our 
environment,"  says  Sonfist  in 
describing  his  philosophy, 
which  he  brings  to  the  uni- 
versity's art  department.  He 
joined  the  faculty  last  fall 
teaching  art  theory,  and  this 
fall,  adds  a course  on  public 
art,  his  area  of  expertise. 

One  of  his  first  site  pro- 
jects was  Time  Landscape,  a 
quarter-acre  pre-Colonial 
primeval  forest  in  (of  all 
places)  Greenwich  Village. 


Although  conceived  in  the 
mid-sixties,  his  vision  didn't 
take  root  until  1978  when 
community  volunteers  plant- 
ed the  site  with  red  cedar, 
hemlock,  American  beech 
and  sugar  maple  trees. 

During  his  long-fought 
struggle  to  gain  credibility  for 
the  La  Guardia  Place  project, 
Sonfist  consulted  early  Dutch 
records  together  with  a team 
of  botanists,  historians  and 
naturalists  who  confirmed 
that  every  species  of  tree 
selected  could  have  been 
growing  there  in  the  1500s. 

Some  16  years  later,  that 
pre-Colonial  forest  is  still 
flourishing  (the  species  plant- 
ed have  had  a 90  percent  sur- 
vival rate  compared  to  a 50 
percent  rate  elsewhere  in  the 
city)  and  stands  as  a testa- 
ment to  the  nourishing  role 


Environmental  artist  Alan 
Sonfist's  Berkshires  in  the  Fall, 
acrylic,  pastel  and  collaged 
Ektacolor  photographs  on  can- 
vas, 42x60",  is  from  his  "Endan- 
gered Trees"  series  that  depicts 
the  upstate  New  York  region 
immortalized  by  Hudson  River 
artist  Thomas  Cole. 

community  involvement  has 
in  his  environmental  projects. 

One  of  his  current  works, 
a $2.5  million  public  park 
covering  seven  acres  in 
Tampa,  Florida,  recounts  the 
history  of  the  area,  based  in 
part  upon  stories  residents 
shared  with  him  at  open 
forums.  "All  of  the  acquired 
land  used  in  my  projects  is 
land  that  was  damaged;  1 do 
not  believe  in  destroying  a 
forest  to  create  a forest,"  says 
Sonfist.  In  the  case  of  the 
Tampa  site,  that  damage  took 
the  form  of  an  outdated  Coli- 
seum and  parking  lot,  which 
were  razed  to  allow  creation 
of  the  park. 

On  a more  intimate  scale, 
a recent  show  of  Sonfist's 
work  at  the  Nancy  Drysdale 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C., 
focused  on  how  one  looks  at 
the  land.  In  his  "Endangered 
Trees"  series,  Sonfist  mixes 
photo  collage  with  acrylic  on 
canvas  to  emphasize  one's 
ability  to  grasp  only  a frag- 
mented view  of  nature. 

As  in  his  earliest  con- 
ceived project.  Time  Land- 
scape, Sonfist  continues  to 
extend  art's  possibilities  into 
the  fourth  dimension.  His 
art  is  always  a work  in  pro- 
gress, with  time  the  deter- 
minant. — DB 
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BERKSHIRES  IN  THE  FALL  COURTESY  OF  NANCY  DRYSDALE  GALLERY 


Clockwise  from  top:  Silence=Death  and  Untitled 
by  Keith  Haring;  details  of  Peter's  Bouquet  and  New 
Yorker  by  David  Fincham. 


Significant  Losses  and 
Lessons  Imparted:  Art 
Delivers  AIDS  Message 


Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  city 
with  the  highest  rate  of  new 
AIDS  cases  in  the  nation.  And 
Prince  George's  County, 
home  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park, 
holds  the  same  dubious  dis- 
tinction for  the  state 
of  Maryland. 

So  the  new  exhi- 
bition at  the  univer- 
sity's Art  Gallery, 
running  November 
2 through  Decem- 
ber 23,  has  particu- 
lar poignancy  as  its  organiz- 
ers aim  to  link  the  health 
crisis  in  our  neighboring  com- 
munities to  the  global  plight. 

"Celebrate,  Educate,  Com- 
memorate: Responding  to  the 
AIDS  Crisis"  is  the  theme  for 


an  ambitious  exhibi- 
tion and  education 
program  in  which  artwork, 
dance  and  chamber  music 
performances,  poetry  and 
drama  readings,  and  family 
workshops  deliver  an  AIDS 
prevention  message,  with  art 
the  subtle  courier. 

William  Patterson,  profes- 
sor of  theatre  and  member  of 
the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  pro- 
gram, is  encouraged 
by  the  expanded 
education  effort. 
Patterson  founded 
College  Park's  AIDS 
Awareness  Week  in 
1990.  That  week  has  turned  in- 
to a month  this  year,  spanning 
November  1 to  December  1. 

In  concert  with  that  aware- 
ness effort,  the  "Significant 
Losses"  art  exhibition  cele- 
brates the  extraordinary  con- 


tributions made  by 
internationally  recog- 
nized and  regional  artists 
who  have  died  from  compli- 
cations associated  with  AIDS. 
Paintings,  sculptures,  prints, 
photographs  and  videos  are 
included  among  the  approxi- 
mately 50  works.  A child's 
view  of  a world  shared  with 
AIDS  is  told  through  narra- 
tive drawings  created  by 
young  patients  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Pediatric  HIV  Clinic. 

The  exhibition 
includes  such  well- 
known  artists  as 
Scott  Burton,  Keith 
Haring  and  Robert 
Mapplethorpe.  Area 
artists  include 
David  Fincham,  a 
1978  College  Park  graduate. 

Organizers  have  purpose- 
fully made  the  exhibition  and 


surrounding 
activities 
family- 
focused.  "We 
need  to  rattle 
kids  with 
something 
they  can  latch  onto.  Art  is  a 
kind  of  hook  to  get  kids 
involved,"  says  Terry  Gips, 
Art  Gallery  director.  Within 
the  Art-Sociology  building,  a 
specially  assembled  resource 
room  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic during  gallery  hours. 

Materials  will 
include  art,  poetry, 
music  and  drama 
by  artists  who  have 
died  from  AIDS; 
statistical  and  his- 
torical information 
about  the  disease; 
educational  videos,  computer 
programs  and  AIDS  preven- 
tion brochures.  — DB 


Antique  Instruments  Give  Voice  to  Composers  of  Past 

Each  Wednesday  morning  last  semester,  15  graduate-level  music  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park  took  a "field  trip"  of  sorts  to  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of  American  History.  There,  tucked  away  in  the  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, they  gained  hours  of  precious  experience  playing  some  of  the  world's  most 
famous — and  valuable — instruments  from  the  museum's  vast  collection. 

Instruments  available  to  the  students  include  several  harpsichords  and  early  pianos 
ranging  in  date  from  1615  to  1892,  and  priceless  violins,  violas  and  cellos  by  masters  such  as 
Jacob  Stainer  and  Antonio  Stradivarius.  One  student  played  a Mozart  sonata  on  a 1788 
piano  used  in  the  composer's  time.  The  instrument  has  five  octaves  and  actually  looks 
more  like  a harpsichord  than  a modern  piano. 

Instructors  James  Weaver  and  Kenneth  Slowik  have  been  teaching  the  course,  "17th  and 
18th  Century  Performance  Practice,"  for  four  years.  Weaver  is  curator  and  supervisor  of 
the  Smithsonian's  Musical  History  Division  and  Slowik  is  music  director  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Program  at  the  National  Museum  of  American  History. 

Ultimately,  their  aim  is  to  force  each  student  to  confront  the  music  on  the  composer's 
own  terms.  If  they  are  successful  in  their  teaching  goals.  Weaver  and  Slowik  will  change 
forever  the  way  their  students  hear,  interpret  and  perform  music.  Says  Slowik,  "Once  you 
really  start  looking  at  music  in  this  way,  it's  tough  to  go  back." 


EXHIBITION  ARTWORK  COURTESY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ART  GALLERY;  BOTTOM  PHOTO  BY  SCOTT  SUCHMAN 
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Camp  David  Tribute 
Raises  Over  $100,000 
for  Sadat  Chair 


It  was  15  years  ago 

when  former  Presi-  ! ,,,  ] 

dent  Jimmy  Carter  sat 
down  with  then  Egyp- 

tian  President  Anwar  ^ 

Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime 

Minister  Menachem  , , .r- > * 

Begin  to  write  what 

became  the  Camp  David  : '-J  'iAr  - ■ ~^ 

Peace  Accord.  Last 

Israeli  dignitaries  gath- 
ered again,  this  time  with  university  officials,  to  remember  that  landmark  agreement  in  a 
commemorative  dinner  which  raised  more  than  $100,000  for  the  Anwar  Sadat  Chair  for 
Population,  Development  and  Peace. 

"Anwar  Sadat  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  most  impressive  men  that  I have 
ever  encountered,"  said  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in  a video  tape  made 
specially  for  the  occasion. 

The  dinner  contributions  boost  the  current  chair  endowment  sum  to  $1.3  million  accord- 
ing to  Tom  Hiles,  director  of  corporate  and  foundation  relations  at  the  university.  The  goal 
is  $1.5  million. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  what  the  University  of  Maryland  is  doing,  because  not  only  is  it 
honoring  my  husband's  work,  it  is  actually  continuing  exactly  what  he  started... his  work 
for  peace,"  says  Jehan  Sadat,  who  is  co-chair  with  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
Tydings  of  the  committee  to  establish  the  Sadat  chair. 

Jehan  Sadat  is  a senior  fellow  at  the  university's  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  Conflict  Management  (CIDCM),  where  the 
Sadat  chair  will  address  the  visionary  goal  of  advancing  conflict  resolu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  and  other  troubled  areas. 

The  dinner  was  organized  and  hosted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ramsay 
Farah.  Other  hosts  included  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Renfrew  McElroy;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerard  Evans;  and  Grove  Worldwide  Lodge  in  Blue  Ridge 

Summit,  Pa.,  the  dinner  site.  — HR 
Above,  left:  Jehan  Sadat,  widow  of 
Anwar  Sadat  and  a senior  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

Left:  Among  the  dignitaries  at  the 
commemorative  dinner  were  (I.  to  r.) 
Mrs.  Robert  Stift,  Mr.  Robert  Stift, 
Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  Farah,  Dr.  J.  Ramsay 
Farah,  Dr.  Jehan  Sadat,  Mrs.  Farah 
Pahlavi,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Renfrew 
McElroy  and  Mr.  Gerard  Evans. 


The  wise  visage  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein on  a large  yellowing 
poster  overlooks  the  Mollie 
and  Simon  Slawsky  Memorial 
Clinic  for  Physics,  seemingly, 
with  approval. 

"Physicists  live  on  consen- 
sus," says  Milton  "Mitch" 
Slawsky,  one  half  of  the  phy- 
sics-tutoring Slawsky  twins. 
He's  84-years  old,  five-feet  tall 
and  still  as  sharp  as  a right 
angle.  He  glances  at  the  pos- 
ter. "Einstein  would  have  been 
nothing  without  consensus." 

Upon  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  clinic,  it  is  the  over- 
whelming consensus  among 
students,  faculty  and  virtu- 
ally everyone  who  knows 
them  that  Mitch  (left,  below, 
in  a 1975  photo)  and  his  iden- 
tical twin  brother,  Zaka  "Zak" 
Slawsky  have  been  godsends 
to  students  trying  to  over- 
come a fear  of  physics. 

For  two  of  their  eight- 
plus  decades, 

Mitch  and 
Zak  have  vol- 
unteered five 
hours  a day, 
five  days  a 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP:  BROCHURE  COURTESY  OF  CIDCM;  JOHN  T CONSOLE  SCOTT  SUCHMAN 


The  Tutoring  Twins: 

20  Years,  10,000  Students 
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week,  to  help  over  10,000 
students  grapple  with  the  dif- 
ficult concepts  of  physics.  Stu- 
dents depart  from  the  clinic 
with  a better  understanding 
of  the  subject,  a grade  point 
average  that  is  half  a point 
higher  than  their  "untreated" 
peers  and  with  the  wisdom 
imparted  by  two  men  who 
once  met  and  knew  many 
major  physicists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

Convinced  they  could  help 
students  understand  the 
"language  of  physics,"  the 
Slawskys  launched  the  clinic, 
named  for  their  parents,  in 
1975  after  Zak  and  Mitch 
retired  as  physicists  from  the 
federal  government.  The  chal- 
lenge is  getting  students  to 
think  in  terms  of  algebra 
rather  than  English,  says 
Mitch.  "Mass  is  a measure  of 
inertia.  It  is  not  what  people 
go  to  on  Sunday." 

The  twins  have  been  virtu- 
ally inseparable  for  most  of 
their  lives.  Bom  in  Brooklyn 
in  1910, 
they  trav- 
eled to 
Russia  a 
year  later 
to  visit 


their  grandparents  and  were 
trapped  there  for  10  years  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  World  War  I. 
Upon  returning,  both  attend- 
ed the  same  universities  and 
married  sisters.  Zak,  now  a 
widower,  eats  dinner  at  his 
brother's  house  every  week- 
day evening  and  the  two 
carpool  to  work  each  morn- 
ing. Both  still  enjoy  turning 
heads  by  dressing  in  similar 
clothes,  and  they  even  order 
the  same  ice  cream — egg  nog 
with  chocolate  sauce  and 
rainbow  sprinkles. 

But  after  84  years,  the 
Slawskys,  admittedly,  are  not 
getting  any  younger.  And 
although  retirement  remains 
out  of  the  question,  ("When 
we  drop  dead,  that  is  when 
we  retire,"  says  Zak)  the 
Slawskys  are  now  working  to 
ensure  that  the  clinic  will  con- 
tinue to  treat  students. 

So  what  has  prompted  the 
Slawskys  to  persist  so  long 
with  students  who  can't  tell  a 
kilojoule  from  a kilowatt? 

"You  have  infinite  pati- 
ence," a former  student,  now 
a civil  engineer,  once  said. 

"No,"  Zak  replied.  "Just 
compassion."  — JS 


A New  EdVenture  on 
Education's  75th 

Out  in  the  community  one 
hears  much  talk  about  educa- 
tional reform.  But  the  College 
of  Education's  new  dean 
thinks  the  university  should 
have  greater  influence  on  the 
direction  such 
reform  takes. 

In  his  second 
year  at  Maryland, 

Willis  Hawley  is 
launching  a new 
initiative,  a fund- 
raising drive 
called  the  EdVen- 
ture Fund,  which 
coincides  with  the 
landmark  occasion  of  the 
school's  75th  year.  This  $5 
million,  five-year  campaign 
will  enable  the  college  to 
make  unprecedented  contri- 
butions to  improving  educa- 
tion in  the  state  and  nation. 

Hawley  says  that  during 
his  travels  around  the  state, 
he  has  been  impressed  by  the 
collaboration  between  the 
university  and  educators. 
"There  is  enormous  respect 
for  what  the  College  of  Educ- 
tion has  done  and  is  doing  to 
improve  education  in  Mary- 


land," says  Hawley.  He  adds 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
mands on  the  college  exceed 
its  capacity  to  respond.  So 
new  ways  must  be  found  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the 
university  to  bear  on  the  sig- 
nificant challenges  faced  by 
schools,  families  and  other 
social  institu- 
tions. Hence,  the 
need  for  the 
EdVenture  Fund. 

The  College 
of  Education  is 
in  the  process  of 
exploring  new 
ways  to  facilitate 
learning  through- 
out the  state  and 
the  nation.  This  involves  an 
increased  use  of  technology 
and  the  development  of  col- 
laborative relationships  with 
others — teachers,  parents, 
state  officials  and  local  policy 
makers,  other  university  per- 
sonnel, and  business  and 
community  organizations. 

The  college  will  increasingly 
be  a "trainer  of  trainers,"  a 
builder  of  organizational 
capability,  and  a high  tech 
source  of  research  and  knowl- 
edge about  best  practice  that 
will  be  accessible  to  all.  — DB 


Calling  All  Slawsky  Physics  Clinic  Alumni! 

Back  in  1975  when  Zak  and  Mitch  established  the  Mollie  and  Simon  Slawsky 
Memorial  Tutoring  Clinic  they  hoped  it  would  continue  long  after  their  work  at 
the  university  had  ended.  To  ensure  their  vision,  the  Slawskys  began  an 
endowment  to  fund  a permanent  director  and  a senior  fellow  for  the  clinic. 

So  alumni — and  there's  10,000  of  you  who  attended  the  clinic — look 
out  for  a letter  or  phone  call  in  the  fall  with  more  information  on  how  you 
can  give  a little  bit  back  to  the  clinic.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  would  like  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund,  please  call  the  Office  of  Annual  Giving  at  301-405-7765. 
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Steeple  Club 
(Gifts  of  $25,000  or  more) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Chaney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  James  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Gahan 
Dr.  Horace  V,  Harrison 
Ms.  Jane  Nebel  Henson 
Mr.  LeRoy  J.  Herbert 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  P.  Keeve 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Krowe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Mayer 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Mongerson 
Dr.  Donald  Orkand 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  J.  Perry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Pinkner 
Dr.  Julian  Simon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  T.  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Snow 
Mr.  Henry  Z.  Steinway 
Mr.  Sentap  Taskiran 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  H.  van  den  Berg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Van  Munching  Jr. 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Williams  Jr. 

Dr.  Kawthar  A.  Zaki 

Pillar  Club 
($10,000  to  $24,999) 

Ms.  Cynthia  L.  Ambler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davinder  Anand 

Dr.  Malvina  Schweizer  Balogh 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Bayline 

Dr.  Marilyn  R.  and  Mr.  Stanford  W.  Berman 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brewer 

Mr.  Fred  Cooper 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  and  Wynona  N.  Crom 

Dr.  Ruth  M.  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Dressel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dukes  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Evans 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  Farah 

Mr.  Randy  Forster 

Mr.  Emanuel  Fthenakis 

Dr.  Elisabeth  Gantt 

Mr.  Isadore  M.  Gudelsky 

Dr.  Arun  K.  Guha 

Ms.  Janet  E.  Spencer  Hartnett 

Dr.  David  W.  Inouye 

Dr.  John  A.  Jamieson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Jones  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  M.  Kendall 

Dr.  James  A.  Kirk 

Dr.  Floyd  F.  Koch 

Mr.  Bernard  Levy 

Ms.  Brenda  Brown  Lipitz 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews 

Dr.  Wilber  McEIroy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Merrill 

Ms.  Mildred  Bland  Miller 

Ms.  Jennifer  L.  Nelson 

Mr.  P.  David  Pappert 

Mrs.  Cynthia  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Petrou 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Petzold 

Mr.  George  Phillips 

Jerry  C.  Pickrel,  M.D. 

Ltc.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Pohle 
Dr.  Helen  L.  Scarborough 
Col.  and  Mrs.  J.  Logan  Schutz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  W.  Smith 
Ms.  Mary  Jane  Stoll 
Mr.  Beveridge  Webster 
Ms.  Dorthy  G.  White 
Mr.  William  Wilson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Yorke 

Portico  Club 
($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Anonymous  (2) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Apollony 
Mr.  Michael  Baker 
Mr.  Francis  X.  Beamer 


s National  Chair  of  the  Colonnade  Society, 
I am  delighted  to  report  that  contributions 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  increased  significantly  over  the  last 
year.  Our  goal  for  annual  gifts  of  $1,000 
or  more  exceeded  our  expectations  with  an 
increase  of  20%  over  last  year,  raising  over  $2.6  million  for 
College  Park  programs.  You  are  among  our  most  loyal  and  ded- 
icated friends  and  it  is  only  through  your  support  that  the  uni- 
versity continues  to  excel.  The  success  of  this  program  is  a 
direct  result  of  contributions  from  our  alumni  and  friends  and 
the  extra  efforts  of  the  Colonnade  Society  Board.  1 especially 
thank  each  member  of  the  board  for  exceptional  commitment  to 
the  university. 

On  behalf  of  everyone  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  we  offer  this  Honor  Roll  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
It  is  a testament  to  our  generous  ongoing  support  of  a remark- 
ably worthy  educational  institution. 

With  Appreciation, 

Robert  A.  Bedingfield  70 
National  Chair  FY93-FY94 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bedingfield 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Benish 

Ms.  Mickey  Bower 

Mr.  Jay  R.  Brinsfield 

Mr.  John  Brophy 

Mr.  Allan  S.  Chandler 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Cornfield 

Mr.  John  P.  Cullen 

Mr.  John  J.  Daly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Gary  Dando 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Day 

Dr.  Vincent  E.  DiFabio 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Dingman 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Downey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Eckard 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Fitzpatrick 

Ms.  Dina  T.  Fleming 

Mr.  William  G.  Fleming 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Ford  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Ford  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Fourney 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Foxman 

Mr.  William  G.  Franey 

Ms.  Winifred  Gahan 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Gardner 

Ambassador  & Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Gildenhom 


Mr.  Guilford  Glazer 
Mr.  Michael  W.  Goodman 
Mr.  Barry  Gossett 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Green  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Haas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Hale 

Mr.  Larry  Halpert 

Ms.  Carole  C.  Harris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Heise,  Esq. 

Dr.  Clara  E.  Hill 

Ms.  Lillian  Jo  Hoffman 

Mr.  C.  Wayne  Houlihan 

Mr.  John  Huemmer 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Hull  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Jaffe 

Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Gloria  L.  Kapo-Barwick 

Mr.  Isaac  Kaufman 

Mr.  James  Z.  Kefalos 

Mr.  A.  Buddy  Keyser 

Mr.  John  M.  LaPides 

Mr.  Robert  Aubom  Lewis 

Mr.  John  W.  Lightner 

Dr.  Hung  C.  Lin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  B.  Link 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Long 


Dr.  J.  Lee  Majeskie 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Marriott 
Mr.  George  Marthinuss,  Jr. 

Ms.  Frances  T.  Martin 
Ms.  Helen  W.  Mathews 
Mr.  John  W.  McCracken 
Mr.  George  E.  McCown 
Dr.  Raymond  E.  Miller 
Mr.  Melvin  G.  Morris 
Ms.  Jane  M.  Mueller 
Mr.  Ed  Murphy 

Her  Majesty  The  Shahbanou  Farah  Pahlavi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou  L.  Pai 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Pellicano 

Mr.  Paul  Porter 

Dr.  Erwin  S.  Raffell 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ramsburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Resnick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  S.  Rhee 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Rickett 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Riskam 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Rossomondo 

Mr.  Jeffrey  J.  Silver,  Esq. 

Mr.  Stephen  Simon 

Dr.  Christopher  D.  Taylor 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Tretter 

Mr.  John  A.  Tuell 

Mr.  Mark  G.  Turner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Van  Dyke 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wakeley 

Mr.  Sheldon  Wollman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erik  B.  Young 

Pedestal  Club 

(Gifts  of  $2,500  to  $4,999) 

Dr.  Dilip  Ahuja 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Alperstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hotsy  I.  Alperstein 
Anonymous  (2) 

Mr.  Terry  A.  Arenson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Atwell 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Baldwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lance  Billingsley 

Mr.  Marc  S.  Block 

Mr.  L.  Edward  Blumenauer 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Bowker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brody 

Mr.  John  Brown,  III 

Mrs.  Linda  J.  Brown 

Carol  A.  Caldwell  and  Charles  M.  Fleischmann 

Mr.  John  S.  Cole 

Mr.  David  A.  Covington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dragoumis 

Ms.  Leslie  D.  Edelman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Fairbanks 

Dr.  Melvin  Feiler 

Mr.  Milton  A.  Fischer 

Mr.  John  F.  Fitzpatrick 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Foppiano 

Mr.  John  C.  Ford 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Freedman 

Mr.  David  B.  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  E.  Freedman 

Ms.  Patricia  Freedman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Freeman 

Ms.  Kelly  Herbert  Gardner 

The  Hon.  & Mrs.  Louis  L.  Goldstein 

Mr.  Ronald  L.  Green  Jr. 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Greenbaum 
Ms.  Sidni  Rae  Greenblat 
Robin  and  Jane  Grieves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Grout 
Mr.  Rodney  A.  Harrill 
Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Healy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Healy 
Ms.  Jean  Heilperin 

Dr.  Ray  E.  and  Sheila  Gibbons  Hiebert 

Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Heimer 

Mr.  Bastion  Hello 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Hemp 

Mr.  Wilbur  & Mrs.  Shirley  P.  Herbert 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Humelsine 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Irvrin 
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Dr.  William  T.  Johnstone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Kendall 

Mr.  Ivi  Kimme! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Klatzkin 

Barbara  and  Martin  Kmetz 

Mrs.  David  L.  Kreeger 

Mr.  Kang  Kwang-Suk 

Mr.  Willis  T.  Lansford 

Mr.  Phillip  W.  and  Mrs.  LuClare  Lee 

Mr.  Frank  Lewis 

Mrs.  Rowena  H.  Lindh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  L.  Marriott 

The.  Hon.  Lucille  Maurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  McCuan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  M.  Menick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Migliorini 

Dr.  Diane  R.  Nelson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Paul  Nestor 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Pechacek 

Mr.  Albert  Phillips 

Ms.  Gertrude  P.  Phillips 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Polinger 

Mrs.  Anne  R.  Prange 

Dr.  Nan  B.  Ratner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Reed  Jr. 

Ms.  Sara  H.  Rosen 

Ms.  Jennifer  Rosenberg 

Mr.  John  L.  and  Dr.  Victoria  Rymer 

Mr.  Waiter  D.  Sanborn,  111 

Gery  F.  Mois  and  Carmen  Sorbello  Sasmore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Schaftel 

Mr.  Glen  J.  Schankweiler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  D.  Schiff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Schinner 

Ms.  Joan  T.  Secrest 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Smotkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Stein 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Glen  R.  Tarbox 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Taylor 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Taylor 

Mr.  Ogganon  Teknika 

Mrs.  Jean  Uphoff 

Mr.  Charles  Vance 

Dr.  Paul  Wasserman 

Mr.  William  A.  Webb 

Ms.  Sue  Pai  Yang,  Esq. 

Admiral  Yon  Yun 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Zane 

Ms.  Marelynn  Zipser 

Cornerstone  Club 
(Gifts  of  $1,000  to  $2,499) 

Mr.  William  C.  Aceto 

Mr.  Gary  Adams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Adams 

Mr.  John  M.  Ahem 

Mr.  John  Aiahouzos 

Mr.  James  C.  Alban  III 

Mr.  John  A.  Alderman 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Alexander  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexandros  J.  Alexandrou 

Mr.  Massoud  B.  Alizadeh 

Mr.  Gordon  Allen 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Allen 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Allio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Alper 

Mr.  Michael  P.  Angelakis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Anderson 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Ankeney 

Anonymous  (6) 

Mr.  L.  Earl  Armiger 

Mr.  Phil  Ates 

Mr.  Scot  M.  Aubinoe 

Ms.  June  Weiner  Auerbach 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  Avery 

Mr.  Don  Await 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Aylward  III 

Mr.  Chick  Baboyian 

Mr.  Khalid  Bahjat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  H.  Bailey 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Bailey 

Mr.  Wallace  K.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bailey  Jr. 


Mr.  Robert  P.  Baker  Sr. 

Mr.  John  H.  Balch 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Bancroft 

Dr.  Bernard  A.  Band 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Baras 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Barlo 

Drs.  Robert  A.  & Kathryn  M.  Bartol 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Bartosz 

Mr.  Phillip  B.  Bass 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Batwinis 

Mr.  Harry  Baughan 

Dr.  Brian  S.  Bayly 

Ms.  Donna  L.  Beall 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Beall 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Beall  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  A.  Beatley 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Beattie 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Beaudet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Becka 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Behan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  D.  Bell 

Mr.  James  R.  Beller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Bender 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Bender 

Mr.  James  G.  Bennett 

Professor  Ralph  D.  Bennett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Bennett 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Berman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Bemsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  S.  Bernstein 

Ms.  Pallie  Marie  Berry 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Betzer 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  J.  Biess 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Bjellos 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bjerke 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Clifton  Patterson  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Patz 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Payne 

Ms.  Jo- An  Peabody-Alexander 

Mr.  James  S.  Peacock 

Mrs.  Muriel  Miller  Pear 

Ms.  Susan  R.  Pearson 

Mr.  Leroy  Peddy 

Mr.  Stanley  Z.  Penn 

Mr.  Gregory  Pennington 

Mr.  James  R.  Perrin 

Mr.  Theodore  Perros 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Petraitis 

Ms.  Karel  C.  Petraitis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Pettit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Pfeiffer  Jr. 

Mr.  John  E.  Phelps 
Mr.  Wilson  H.  Phipps 
Mr.  Louis  N.  Phipps  Jr. 

Ms.  Bianca  Piccillo 
Mr.  Joseph  Piccillo  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Pierce 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Pincus 

Mr.  James  W.  Pinholster 

Dr.  David  A.  Pinsky 

Mr.  David  J.  Piper 

Sam  and  Karabelle  Pizzigati 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Poppelman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Preston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Prier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  A.  Proger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Prosterman 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Pukatch 

Mr.  Roi  Qualls 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Quinn 

Mr.  David  Raderman 


Mr.  David  C.  Rakes 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Raneri 

Mrs.  Eva  Rapke 

Mr.  Shapour  Rassek 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Rausch 

Mr.  Richard  Rayer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Redifer 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Reed 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Reed 

Mr.  Conlyn  W.  Regester  Jr. 

Mr.  Steve  W.  Reggettz 

Ms.  Susan  Reid 

Mr.  Patrick  L.  Renehan 

Dr.  Judith  V.  Reppy 

Mr.  Brian  D.  Richardson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mackall  Ricketts 

Charles  W.  and  Ruth  L.  Rider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Ridgeway 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  K.  Rinker 

Mr.  Norman  R.  Ritter 

Mrs.  Marcelle  Rivello 

Mr.  Philip  D.  Robers 

Mr.  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr. 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Roberts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Rock 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Rogers  Jr. 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Rogers 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Rogers  Jr. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Rogus 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Rollinson 

Mr.  Bruce  Rome 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Hess  Rose 

Dr.  Louis  1.  Rosen 

Mr.  Harvey  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Rosenthal 

Mr.  John  W.  Ross 

Mr.  David  Rothkopf 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Royer 

Ms.  Therese  G.  Ryan 

Mr.  Ronald  J.  Rubin 

Mr.  Aaron  S.  Sabghir 

Mr.  Jack  B.  Sacks 

Mr.  Andrew  N.  Safran 

Mr.  Dennis  Sales 

Mr.  Joseph  Salvo 

Mr.  Nicholas  A.  Samios 

Mr.  R.  Sana 

Mr.  Walter  Sanborn 

Dr.  Nicholas  J.  and  Mrs.  Lois  Santaniello 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Satinsky 

Mr.  David  Savignac 

Mr.  William  J.  Sbarra 

Mr.  John  C.  Scarbath 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Warren  Scarbath 

Charles  and  Mary  Katherine  Scheeler 

Ms.  Ann  McGovern  Scheiner 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Schermerhom 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Schick 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Schlecht 

Ms.  Carol  Schlenker 

Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Schlenker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Schmelzer 

Mr.  Randall  C.  Schmidt 

David  and  Adele  C.  Schwartz 

Mr.  Louis  K.  Schwarz  III 

Mr.  Jim  C.  Scott 

Mr.  Randall  L.  Scott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Scudder 

Dr.  Ronald  J.  Seibel 

Ms.  Janet  Sexton 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Seymour 

Ms.  Audrey  Shaffer 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Shank  II 

Mr.  Steve  Sharon 

Mr.  William  L.  Shaw 

Dr.  Emma  Shelton 

Mr.  David  C.  T.  Shen 

Mr.  Marc  R.  Shepard 

Mr.  John  W.  Shepperd 

Mr.  Paul  Shiftman 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Shipp  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Shockev 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Shull  111 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Shulman 
Mr.  Roland  N.  Shumate 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Siegel 


Mr.  Leslie  C.  Sigmon 

Mr.  Sanford  Silverman 

Dr.  Betty  Howald  Simms 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Simms 

Mr.  Jay  J.  Sims 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Sims  Jr. 

Ms.  Sandra  Sloan 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Smith  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxter  O.  Smith 

Dr.  Betty  F.  Smith 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  K.  Smith 

Mr.  Gordon  L.  Smith 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Smith 

The  Rev.  Elizabeth  Platz  Smith 

Mr.  William  A.  Snowden 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Snyder 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Sokol  Jr. 

Ms.  Claudette  Sorel 
Mr.  Norwood  S.  Sothoron 
Mr.  John  J.  Sparks 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Spartin 
Mr.  Willard  C.  Speace 
Mr.  Norman  F.  Spector 
Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Spencer 
Dr.  Steven  M.  Spivak 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Spotts  Jr. 

Mr.  Donald  B.  Springer 
Mr.  James  D.  Stallings 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Steams 
Mr.  Chester  J.  Steckel  Jr. 

Mr.  David  M.  Steele  Jr. 

Mr.  Jack  E.  Steil 

Mr.  Howard  F.  Steinhardt 

Mr.  R.  Glen  Stephens 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  1.  Stem 

Ms.  Jennifer  L.  Stembridge 

Col.  Donald  K.  and  Adele  DeWerff  Stevens 

Mr.  James  R.  Stevens 

Mr.  R.  Calvert  Stewart 

Dr.  Sylvia  S.  Stewart 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Stombler 

Mr.  Larry  Stone 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Stoner 

Mr.  Thomas  Stout 

Mr.  T.  Allan  Stradley 

Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Strickling 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Striffler 

Mr.  Robert  Stright 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Stull 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Stuntz 

Ms.  Marian  J.  Stuntz 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Sturtz 

Mr.  Herbert  Stutts 

Mr.  Arthur  Stutzer  Jr. 

Mr.  Christopher  J.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Summer 

Mr.  Carl  M.  Summerfield 

Mr.  Kent  P.  Swanson 

Mr.  David  A.  Sweeney 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Sweeney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Tacchetti 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Talbott 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Talcott 

Mr.  Gregory  S.  Taylor 

Mr.  Jeffrey  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  William  P.  Tayman  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Thomas  Jr. 

Mr.  Dave  Thompson 
Mr.  Francis  G.  Thompson 
Mr.  Glenn  E.  Thompson 
Mr.  John  E.  Thomson  Jr. 

Mr.  Phillip  L.  Throne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Tokar  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Tokarski 

Dr.  Ronald  Toothman 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Trainer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  S.  Travers 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Tregoning 

Mr.  John  A.  Tuell 

Admiral  Stansfield  and  Karin  Turner 

Mr.  John  K.  Turpin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  W.  Tuttle 

Mr.  Jacob  S.  Ulrich 

Dr.  Evelyn  Pasteur  Valentine 


Mr.  William  L.  Van  Amum  III 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Vance 
Ms.  Deborah  L.  Van  Vlack 
Ms.  Josephine  K.  Virgin 
Col.  William  A.  Vogel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Vona 
Mr.  Aubrey  Walker 
Mr.  Bernard  P.  Walker  Jr. 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Walker 

Mr.  Sean  D.  Wallace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  P.  Walter  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Ward 

Mr.  Hank  Warner 

Mr.  William  Warshauer  Jr. 

Mr.  Bryant  G.  Waters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Watkins 

Mr.  Dick  Watkins 

Sgt.  James  D.  Weaver 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Weeks 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Weiss 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Wellford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Wells 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donat  G.  Wentzel 

Mr.  George  B.  Werk 

Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Wexler 

Mr.  Michael  P.  Whalen 

Mr.  J.  Wayne  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  N.  Whipp 

Mr.  Benjamin  Y.  White 

Mr.  Clarence  L.  White 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitehead 

Mr.  Jack  Wilen 

Ms.  Cynthia  Wilkinson 

Mr.  Gary  B.  Williams 

Mr.  Randall  F.  Williams  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Williams 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Williamson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Willich 

Mr.  James  W.  Wills  III 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Wilson 

Mr.  William  Wilson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  Winton 

Mr.  Seymour  D.  Wolf 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Wood 

Ms.  Lisa  C.  Wood 

Dr.  James  B.  Woodell 

Ms.  Valerie  A.  Woolston 

Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Wren 

Dr.  Manfred  R.  Wuttig 

Mr.  Stuart  J.  Yarbrough 

Farshad  Yazdani,  M.D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Yendall 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Yoakum 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Zehmer 

Ms.  Peggy  B.  Zirkle 

Dr.  Michael  L.  Zollicoffer 

In  Memoriam 

Mrs.  Naomi  P.  Hentz 
Dr.  Lloyd  Hughes 
Mr.  Ralph  Schlenker 
Mr.  Ralph  Tyser 
Mr.  A.  V.  Williams 


This  listing  is  intended  strictly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognizing  and  acknowledging 
members  of  the  Colonnade  Society.  It 
includes  those  whose  gifts  were  received 
between  July  1,  1 993  and  June  30.  1994. 
Although  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
ensure  accuracy  and  completeness,  please 
accept  our  apologies  for  any  errors  that 
may  occur. 

If  you  wish  to  report  an  error  or  omission, 
or  would  like  to  receive  information  about 
joining  the  Colonnade  Society,  please  con- 
tact the  Colonnade  Society.  3110  Lee  Build- 
ing, University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
MD  20742:  or  call  301^05-7749. 
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Football  Fans,  Firepower 
and  Flags 


Every  sport  has  its  share  of 
stars,  but  not  all  of  them  are 
athletes.  Sometimes  fans 
command  our  attention  in 
unique,  even  bizarre,  ways. 

More  than  30  years  ago, 
for  example,  a Greek  fraterni- 
ty on  campus  had  gotten  hold 
of  a sizable  cannon,  and  was 
planning  to  shoot  it  off  at 
football  games.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  administration  was 
less  than  comfortable  with 
the  idea  of  a fraternity  in  pos- 
session of  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  firepower,  so  the 
big  gun  was  confiscated  and 
the  Naval  Ordinance  Labora- 
tory consulted. 

Enter  Leland  "Twink" 

Starr,  naval  munitions  expert, 
whose  seismic  charges  had  left 
his  "fingerprints  on  the  moon" 
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via  the  Apollo  launches. 

"When  they  tried  to  fire 
the  cannon  all  they  got  was  a 
swoosh  and  no  bang,"  says 
Starr.  "So  I took  my  own 
powders  and  fired  it  and  got 
a good  bang." 

For  the  next  25  years,  until 
Dennis  Cook  took  over  in 
1985,  Starr  moonlighted  as 
cannon  shooter  at  College 
Park  football  games,  answer- 
ing each  score  with  what 
became  a well-known,  and 
very  loud,  bang.  Originally 
used  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
shoot  safety  lines  to  those 
who  had  fallen  overboard  at 
sea,  Starr  says  the  big  gun 
uses  a 32-caliber  blank  and  a 
quarter  pound  of  black  pow- 
der for  each  shot. 

With  a gun  that  big,  and  a 
four-man  crew,  the  logistics 
of  traveling  to  away  games 
could  get  a little  tricky. 


Salute  to  the  Damrons:  Craig 
Damron's  sons  Jeffrey,  age  5, 
and  Philip,  23  months,  prepare 
for  their  turn  as  flag-bearers. 

Arrangements  had  to  be 
made  for  local  bomb  squads 
to  bring  fresh  gun  powder, 
and  Starr  remembers  one 
pilot  was  incredulous  to  find 
there  was  a cannon  onboard 
his  plane.  No  big  deal,  said 
Starr,  "it's  just  another  piece 
of  luggage." 

Craig  Damron,  48,  who's 
been  leading  the  Maryland 
football  team  onto  the  field 
with  a Maryland  flag  for  de- 
cades, remembers  Starr  well. 
"I  often  joked  with  him  that 
we're  going  to  be  doing  a lot 
of  scoring,  1 hope  you've  got 
enough  powder,"  quips  Dam- 
ron, a 1970  business  alumnus. 

In  1968,  Damron  was  a 
frustrated  fan  of  the  Mary- 
land football  team,  which  had 
suffered  from  a two-year 
slump.  The  North  Carolina 
Tar  Heels  were  visiting,  and 
they  were  favored  by  20 
points.  Morale  was  low,  but 
Damron  thought  he  saw  a 
way  out.  He  persuaded  then- 
coach  Bob  Ward  to  let  him 
lead  the  team  onto  the  field, 
Maryland  flag  raised  high. 

Maryland  won  by  eight 
points  that  day  and,  like  Starr 
and  his  cannon,  Damron  and 
his  flag  became  a Maryland 
tradition.  A few  years  after 
graduation  he  began  carrying 
the  flag  at  basketball  and 
lacrosse  games  as  well. 

"A  lot  of  people  take  their 
four  years  and  say  goodbye 
to  Maryland — for  me  it's  like 
I never  left,"  says  Damron, 
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whose  "other"  job  is  working 
as  a program  analyst  for 
the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Although  Damron  hasn't 
retired  his  flag  yet,  there  has 
been  a passing-of-the-flag 
of  sorts.  Three-year-old 
Jeffrey  Damron  made  his 
debut  carrying  a small  flag 
onto  the  field  during  the 
NCAA  lacrosse  quarterfinals 
in  Princeton  two  years  ago. 
Now  five,  he  continues  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  But  compe- 
tition is  fierce  and  23-month- 
old  Philip  Damron  parades 
around  the  living  room, 
even  smaller  flag  in  hand, 
preparing  for  his  big  day. 
And,  with  his  wife,  Edith, 
expecting  another  child,  odds 
are  the  family  will  be  carry- 
ing on  the  tradition  for  quite 
some  time.  — MK 


Ersatz  Mascot  No  More 


Given  the  slow  but  steady 
pace  for  which  the  turtle 
(ahem,  terrapin)  is 
renowned,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  it  has  taken  more  than 
60  years  for  the  diamondback 
terrapin  to  be  given  official 
recognition  as  the  mascot  of 
the  University  of 
Maryland  at 
College  Park? 

Back  in 
1933, the 
football 
team 


was  known  as  "the  Old 
Liners,"  but  the  class  wanted 
a more  fitting  name.  The 
fighting  turtle  was  chosen, 
and  the  reptile  received  the 
blessing  of  the  university 
administration.  To  cement  its 
choice,  the  class  of  '33  pre- 
sented a hollow  bronze  cast- 
ing of  Testudo  the  Terrapin 
to  the  university. 

So  while  the  Class  of  1933 
gave  credence  to  the  ter- 
rapin's claim,  alas,  the  uni- 
versity's mascot  was  to 
remain  "unofficial"  these 
many  years. 

Enter  none  less  than  the 
state's  Senate  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter. Last  session.  Senate  Presi- 
dent and  College  Park  alum- 
nus Mike  Miller  introduced 
the  lofty  legislation  needed  to 
give  Testudo  his  proper  due. 
The  measure  passed  45  to  1, 
without  debate. 

The  law  also  named  the 
diamondback  terrapin  Offi- 
cial State  Reptile  (perhaps, 
lest  someone  should  mistake 


Randy  White  '75,  who  wore  the  No.  34  in  his  days  as  a Terp,  offers 
remarks  at  the  July  30  ceremony  in  Canton,  Ohio  that  marked  his 
induction  into  the  NFL  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 


Ridin'  High;  Randy  White 
Enters  NFL  Hall  of  Fame 


One  of  the  most  celebrated 
defensive  players  in  Terp  his- 
tory, Randy  White  '75,  took 
his  rightful  place  among  the 
sport's  elite  as  a 1994 
inductee  into  the  NFL  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame.  He  is 
only  the  second  Terp  player 
to  be  so  honored.  (Stan  Jones 
'56,  was  inducted  in  1992.) 

When  White  played 
defense  at  Maryland,  his 
football  career  under  coach 
Jerry  Claiborne  spanned  sea- 
sons in  which  the  Terps 
moved  from  among  the  bot- 
tom five  teams  in  the  country 
to  a national  power. 

"When  I left  [Maryland], 
we  were  ranked  in  the  Top  20 
my  last  two  years  and  we 
won  the  ACC  Championship 
and  played  in  two  bowl 
games,"  White  remarked  at 
the  July  30  induction  ceremo- 

Sticking  to  her  Goals 


ny  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

For  his  part  in  that  trans- 
formation, White  was  award- 
ed first  team  All-America 
honors  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  1973  and  1974.  As 
the  nation's  top  lineman  his 
senior  year,  he  received  the 
Outland  Trophy  and  the 
Lombardi  Award. 

Following  Maryland,  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  chose  White 
as  the  second  pick  in  the  1975 
draft.  During  his  14-year 


career  with  the  Cowboys,  he 
was  named  to  nine  Pro  Bowl 
teams,  co-MVP  of  Super 
Bowl  XII  and  Defensive  Line- 
man of  the  Year  in  1978. 

White's  home  field  now 
is  a 20-acre  ranch  located 
(fittingly)  in  Prosper,  Texas. 
But  he  will  return  to  where 
it  all  began,  Byrd  Stadium, 
as  honorary  captain  for 
Maryland's  Homecoming 
match-up  against  Tulane 
October  29.  — DB 


Senior  Betsy  Elder  (right),  the  University  of  Maryland's 
all-time  leading  women's  lacrosse  goal-scorer  who  led 
the  Terps  to  the  1992  NCAA  National  Championship  and 
to  three  consecutive  NCAA  Final  Four  appearances,  was 
one  of  12  women  selected  from  Division  I schools  for  a 
$5,000  NCAA  postgraduate  scholarship.  The  kinesiology 
major  is  expected  to  graduate  in  December. 

Elder  was  named  the  National  Offensive  Player  of  the 
Year  this  past  season  as  she  led  the  Terps  to  the  national 
championship  game.  She  was  a first  team  All-American  by 
both  the  Brine  / Intercollegiate  Women's  Lacrosse  Coaches 
Association  and  the  U.S.  Women's  Lacrosse  Association. 

The  Terrapin  Club  added  to  Elder's  accolades  by 
awarding  her  the  Tom  Fields  Outstanding  Student-Athlete 
Award.  Elder  captained  both  the  lacrosse  and  women's 
soccer  teams  during  her  athletic  career  at  Maryland. 
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Enjoy  an  Eye-opening  Experience  in  1995 

Join  the  Traveling  Terrapins  on  any  of  die  exciting  trips  in 
1995  designed  to  expand  your  mind  as  you  explore  the 
globe.  Tours  are  open  to  current  Alumni  Association  members 
and  their  families.  Friends  of  the  university  who  may  wish  to 
travel  along  may  do  so  by  joining  us  as  associate  members.  For 
more  information  please  call  301-405-4678  or  800-336-8627. 


Eastern  Oriental  Express 
and  Southeast  Asia 
Adventure 

January  11-25 


Price:  S4,998  per  person, 
double  occupancy. 

Price  includes  airfare  from 
LAX,  deluxe  hofel  accommo- 
dations, overnight  rail  journey 
aboard  the  Eastern  & Oriental 
Express,  American  breakfast 
daily,  two  lunches,  three  din- 
ners, sightseeing  tours,  wel- 
come / farewell  receptions. 
Agency:  Intrav 

Yachtsman's  Caribbean 
on  the  Nantucket  Clipper 

January  28-February  4 


Price:  From  $1,770  per  person, 
double  occupancy  plus  airfare. 

Price  includes  all  meals 
aboard  ship,  snorkeling  and 
shore  expeditions,  and  wel- 
come/ farewell  receptions. 


England  Pub  & Theater 
Weekend 

March  23-27 


Price:  from  $974 

Fly  from  your  gafeway  city  to 
London  for  a fun-filled  week- 
end. 

Agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Service 

Santa  Fe/Grand  Canyon/ 
Scottsdale  Alumni  College 

May  6-14 


Price:  from  $2,445 

Price  includes  round  trip  air, 
deluxe  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, informative  educational 
programs,  lodging  at  the 
Grand  Canyon,  breakfast 
daily  and  sightseeing  tours. 
Depart  from  your  gateway 
city  to  Phoenix,  Arizona  to 
begin  your  adventure. 

Agency:  Matterhorn  Travel  Service 


Alumni  College  in 
Switzerland 

May  29-June  6 


Price:  $1,995 

Price  includes  airfare,  four- 
star  hotel  accommodations  at 
the  Alpin  Sherpa  Hotel,  all 
meals,  informative  education- 
al programs,  sightseeing  tours 
and  farewell  reception. 

Agency:  Alumni  Holidays  Inc. 

Rhine/Moselle 

June  8-20 


Price:  from  $3,050 

Price  includes  round-trip  air- 
fare, deluxe  hofel  accommo- 
dations, seven-day  cruise 
aboard  the  M.V.  Erasmus,  all 
meals  aboard  ship,  and  wel- 
come/ farewell  recepfions. 
Agency:  Alumni  Holidays,  Inc. 


Mediterranean  Odyssey 

June  10-19 


Price:  From  $2,795  plus 
special  air  fare 

Special  family  rates  available. 

Price  includes  four-star  hotel 
accommodations  in  Venice, 
sightseeing  tours,  all  meals  on 
ship,  welcome/ farewell 
recepfions. 

Agency:  Travel  Dynamics 


Agency:  Clipper  Cruise  Line 


White  Water  River  Raft- 
ing in  the  Lower  Salmon 
June  25-30 


Price:  $970  plus  air  fare 

Join  a group  of  specially 
trained  guides  in  Lewiston, 
Idaho  on  this  Class  111  river 
adventure. 

Agency:  Outdoor  Adventure  River 
Specialists  lO.A.R.S.) 

National  Parks 

July  24-August  7 


Price:  $2,195  plus  airfare 

Price  includes  hotel  accom- 
modations, breakfast  daily, 
eight  lunches  and  two  din- 
ners, sightseeing  tours,  and 
welcome  / farewell  receptions. 
Agency:  Vantage 

Also  Upcoming: 

French  Countryside  and 
the  Riviera 

September/October  1995 

Alumni  College  in  Italy 

November  1995 

Exact  dates  to  be  determined. 
Look  for  details  in  the  next 
issue  of  College  Park  maga- 
zine. 

Prices  are  estimated  and  sub- 
ject to  change.  Final  prices 
listed  in  advertising  brochure. 
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'36 

Paul  Imphong,  AGRI, 
a retired  athletic  direc- 
i tor  and  coach,  recently 
i joined  the  Washington  County  Sports 
! Hall  of  Fame  in  Maryland. 

'37 

George  E.  Gilbert,  ENGR,  was  recent- 
ly elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Frederick 
County  in  Maryland. 

'43 

Sam  Seidel,  EDUC,  was  honored  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  communi- 
ty and  to  youth  in  Salisbury,  Md. 

'47 

Lloyd  L.  Simpkins,  AGRI,  a retired 
administrative  judge  of  the  First 
Circuit,  was  recently  the  guest  speaker 
at  a meeting  of  the  Upper  Somerset 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons in  Maryland.  Prior  to  embarking 
on  his  career  as  a judge  in  1971, 
Simpkins  had  served  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  and  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  late  Gov.  Millard 
Tawes. 


Clockwise  from  upper  left; 
Jack,  West,  Thomas,  White, 
Yeager,  Neal,  Waldman, 
Bennett , Snyder  and  Danforth; 
the  Women's  Rifle  Team 
of  1934-35. 

Marty  Frankel,  ARHU, 
a trumpeter,  is  the  cur- 
rent leader  of  the  Fed- 
eral Jazz  Commission, 
a band  of  government 
employees.  Frankel, 
who  works  for  the  U.S. 

Public  Health  Service,  has  been  with 
the  band  since  1978. 


ClASMIOIES 


'61 

Walter  R.  Dowdle,  LFSC,  Ph.D., 
deputy  director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  Prevention  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  retired  from  his  post  last 
spring.  Under  his  leadership  his  labo- 
ratory staff  in  Atlanta  found  the  cause 
of  Legionnaires'  disease  and  helped 
determine  the  two  distinct  types  of 
disease-producing  herpes  germs.  In 
addition,  his  staff  determined  that 
children  given  aspirin  for  fever  have  a 
considerable  chance  of  developing 
Reye's  syndrome. 


Robert  M.  Burton,  A&S,  is  a professor 
of  chemistry  at  Harris-Stowe  State  Col- 
lege and  president  of  Burton  Interna- 
tional Biomed  Ltd.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Charles  Waggner,  ENGR,  a veteran 
marathon  runner,  has  run  more  than 
60  marathons,  including  14  New  York 
Marathons  and  six  Boston  Marathons. 
When  he  is  not  running,  Waggner, 
who  lives  in  Darien,  Conn.,  works  as  a 
petroleum  trader. 


'59 

James  C.  Holland,  ARHU,  M.A.  '66,  a 
history  professor  at  Shepherd  College 
in  Shepherdstown,  W.Va.,  recently 
published  Shenandoah  Valley  Memories 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 


Simon  Atlas,  BMGT,  was  appointed 
as  the  regional  vice  president  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  Sports  for  Israel, 
a national  volunteer 
organization  that  spon- 
sors the  U.S.  Maccabiah 
Team.  The  Maccabiah  Games,  said  to 
be  the  world's  third  largest  interna- 
tional athletic  event,  is  a two-week 
quadrennial  athletic  and  cultural  event 
for  Jewish  athletes. 


Key 

A&S  = Arts  and  Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU=  College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BIVIGT=  College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS=  College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD=  Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERM  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Obituaries 

'42 

Dora  Magaha,  EDUC,  died  May  1, 
1994,  at  the  Frederick  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Maryland.  She  was  83.  Maga- 
ha devoted  46  years  of  teaching  and 
supervision  to  the  Frederick  County 
school  system  as  a teacher  and  princi- 
pal. Even  upon  her  retirement,  Maga- 
ha spent  10  more  years  in  the  school 
system  as  a volunteer  teaching  assis- 
tant. She  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  her  immediate  family. 

'43 

Herbert  J.  Gunther,  PERH,  died  April 
18,  1994,  at  his  home  in  Solana  Beach, 
Calif.  He  was  74.  A retired  teacher, 
Gunther  had  taught  educationally 
disabled  students.  During  his  days  at 
College  Park,  he  won  the  Southern 
Conference  light-heavyweight  boxing 
championship  in  1941.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  children  and  six 
grandchildren. 


'44 

Ken  Matsuda,  A&S,  Ph.D.  '51,  died  in 
his  home  on  May  12, 1994.  He  was  73. 
A chemist,  Matsuda  had  worked  for 
American  Cyanamid.  He  was  a U.S. 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  serv- 
ing in  the  442nd  Regiment.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

'60 

William  D.  Kaplan,  A&S,  chief  of 
oncologic  nuclear  medicine  at  the 
Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute,  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  died  of  colon 
cancer  March  30,  1994.  He  was  56. 
Kaplan  was  widely  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  brain  tumor  imaging.  He 
also  taught  courses  in  clinical  nuclear 
medicine  in  Harvard  Medical  School's 
continuing  medical  education  pro- 
gram for  more  than  16  years.  "Bill 
Kaplan  was  at  once  a consummate 
diagnostician  and  one  of  the  most 


caring  human  beings  1 have  ever 
known,"  said  S.  James  Adelstein, 
executive  dean  for  academic  affairs  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  to  the  Boston 
Globe.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents 
and  two  children. 

'61 

Elliott  D.  Thompson,  PERH,  a lawyer 
in  Columbia,  S.C.,  died  of  cancer  on 
March  7,  1994.  He  was  58.  Thompson 
was  a special  assistant  to  South  Car- 
olina Governor  Dick  Riley  specializ- 
ing in  nuclear  waste.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  three  children. 

70 

James  W.  Lester,  A&S,  a chemist, 
died  May  6,  1994,  after  being  stricken 
at  home.  He  was  50.  He  was 
employed  by  Dash  Printing  & Imag- 
ing in  Millington,  N.J.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
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Making  the  Write  Choice 

Debra  Wert's  book,  Mac's  Choice,  may  never  reach  the  ranks  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  but 
its  anti-drug  message  has  spellbound  school  children  and  educators  across  the  country. 
"I  think  I have  shown  children,  in  terms  that  they  can  understand,  how  devastating  drugs 
can  be,"  says  Wert,  who  graduated  from  College  Park  in  1976  with  a bachelor's  in  art  education. 

The  big  bad  wolf  in  this  case  is  Roach,  a palmetto  bug  which  entices  Mac,  a caterpiliar,  into 
eating  marijuana  leaves.  The  book,  now  in  its  7th  printing,  is  currently  being  used  in  more 
than  500  school  systems  nationwide  and  is  being  praised  by  educators  for  its  relevant  message. 

The  problem  of  drugs  had  always  concerned  Wert,  but  it  wasn't  until  a news  report  about 
a 10-year-old  left  dead  in  a drug  shootout  that  she  was  prompted  to  make  the  big  step. 

Wert  quit  her  job  as  a salesperson  for  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  seven  years  ago, 
moved  in  with  her  sister  and  started  writing  the  book— -longhand. 

When  the  manuscript  was  finished  six  months  later,  Wert  had  a hard  time  finding  a pub- 
lisher. However,  a small  company  in  West  Virginia,  Rocky  River  Publishers,  took  a chance 
and  now  Mac's  Choice  is  its  best  seller,  according  to  Wert. 

The  response  from  children  was  exactly  what  Wert  hoped  for.  Her  niece,  who  was  the 
first  one  to  hear  the  story,  cried  at  Mac's  tragic  end.  "I  wanted  to  touch  them,  to  make  them 
feel  some  of  the  tragedy  of  drug  use,"  says  Wert,  who  has  12  young  nieces  and  nephews. 
"Then,  hopefully,  they  won't  make  the  same  choices." 

Being  a writer,  however,  has  not  been  easy.  While  the  book  brings  in  $30,000  some  years, 
Wert  explains  that  often  two-thirds  of  the  money  is  spent  on  marketing. 

To  date  more  than  75,000  copies  of  the  book,  which  sells  for  $12.95,  and  its  companion 
workbook  have  been  sold.  "Everybody  has  a child  in  their  life;  everyone  is  concerned  about 
drug  prevention,"  says  Wert,  who  recently  finished  a sequel  to  Mac's  Choice,  again — longhand. 
— Hulda  T.  Romero 


'65 

Anne  Banville,  ARHU,  joined  the 
Washington  D.C.  office  of  Creswell, 
Munsell,  Fultz  & Zirbel,  an  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency,  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  She 
was  previously  a public  relations 
counsel  to  the  American  Veal  Associa- 
tion, Trucking  Management  Inc.  and 
the  National  Dairy  Board,  among 
other  clients. 

Bassom  Shakhashiri,  GRAD,  M.S., 
Ph.D.  '68,  a chemistry  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  has 
presented  his  "Science  is  Fun"  pro- 
gram across  the  country,  including  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  and  Boston's  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence. Fie  is  known  for  his  annual 
"Once  Upon  a Christmas  Cheery /In 
the  Lab  of  Shakhashiri,"  a science-ori- 
ented magic  show  aired  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service. 

William  Malkus,  AGRI,  is  part  owner 
and  operator  of  Blackwater  Farms 
near  Cambridge,  Md. 

Edward  Mooradian,  PERH,  M.A., 
has  been  the  principal  of  Depew  Mid- 
dle School  in  New  York  for  the  past 
15  years. 


'63 

Ronald  A.  Kerns,  BMGT,  a retired 
analyst  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  resides  in  Morgan  County, 
W.Va.,  where  he  recently  was  a candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

Richard  Ott,  A&S,  an 
associate  broker  with 
RE /MAX  Ocean  100 
Inc.,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  RE  / MAX 
International  Hall  of 
Fame.  Ott,  a resident  of  Berlin,  Md.,  is 
a certified  commercial  investment 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
Greater  Association  of  Realtors. 


'64 

John  K.  Fisher,  EDUC,  Ed.D.,  was 
recently  promoted  to  dean  of  health, 
science  and  technology  at  Norwalk 
Community-Technical  College  in  Con- 
necticut. He  was  previously  dean  of 
technical  education.  He  served  as  pres- 
ident of  Norwalk  State  Technical  Col- 
lege for  nearly  six  years  prior  to  the 
merger  of  Norwalk  Community  and 
Norwalk  State  Teclmical  Colleges. 

Horst  Rudole  Mellenberg,  ENGR, 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and 
State  University. 

Adrian  Teel,  BMGT, 
has  left  his  position  as 
the  Maryland  Port 
Administration's  exec- 
utive director  to  head 
the  public  finance  department  at  the 
Baltimore  investment  firm  of  Ferris, 
Baker  Watts. 


Alan  D.  Wycherley,  A&S,  an 
account  executive  with 
MetLife's  Annapolis  office 
qualified  for  MetLife's  Pres- 
ident's Conference, 
an  elite  group  rep- 
resenting the  top  2 
percent  of  the 
company's  leading 
account  representatives  in 
sales  and  customer  ser- 
vice. Wycherley,  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Life  Underwriters, 
is  a recipient  of  the  Nation- 
al Quality  Award  and  the 
National  Sales  Achieve- 
ment Award. 
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'66 

Ron  Bortnick,  BMGT, 
is  the  owner  of  Ron 
Bortnick  Ford  Inc.  in 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

'67 

Carl  J.  Donald,  EDUC,  retired  from 
the  Frederick  County  school  system  in 
Maryland  after  33  years  as  a teacher, 
principal  and  supervisor.  He  is  now 
supervisor  of  practice  teachers  for 
Hood  College  and  a student  career 
counselor  at  Brunswick  and  Thomas 
Johnson  high  schools. 

H.  Michael  Hickson,  BMGT,  an  attor- 
ney and  certified  public  accountant, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Salisbury,  Md. 

James  G.  Howes,  BMGT,  is  the  airport 
director  of  the  St.  Petersburg-Clearwa- 
ter  International  Airport  in  Florida.  He 
was  listed  in  the  1994  edition  of  Who's 
Who  in  Tampa  Bay. 

Allan  H.  Terl,  A&S,  an  attorney  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  received  The 
Tobias  Simon  Pro  Bono  Service 
Award,  the  state's  highest  public  ser- 
vice honor  in  the  legal  profession, 
from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida. 


John  S.  Haller  Jr.,  A&S, 
is  vice  chancellor  of  aca- 
demic affairs  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  as  well 
as  a professor  of  history  and 
medical  humanities.  He 
recently  published  Medical 
Protestants:  The  Eclectics  in 
American  Medicine  1825-1939. 


Alan  Herbst,  BMGT, 
was  recently  named 
vice  president  of  the 
commercial  real  estate 
division  by  the  Bank  of 
Baltimore.  He  is  active 
in  United  Way  cam- 
paigns at  the  bank. 


Dennis  Rippeon,  BSOS,  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  dealer  operator  of  Ouris- 
man's  Rockmont  Chevrolet-Geo  in 
Rockville,  Md. 


The  five  Miss  Maryland  finalists,  Cassie  Mackin,  Nancy  Carpenter, 
Lynn  Cashman,  Judi  Wright  and  Carol  Ferrar,  pose  for  a photogra- 
pher before  the  winners  are  announced  in  1959. 


'69 

P.  Richard  Anderson 
Jr.,  BSOS,  an  attorney 
with  the  law  firm  of 
Greenebaum  Doll  & 
McDonald  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  was  recently 
appointed  chair  of  the 
firm's  executive  com- 
mittee. 


home  with  the  new 
University  of  Maryiand 
iicense  plates! 


Available  to  members  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation for  only  $25  ($38  for  nonmembers). 

Plate  numbers  are  being  issued  in  order  as 
applications  are  received,  so  don't  wait! 
Cali  the  Alumni  Association  at 
(301)  405-4678  or  (800)  336-8627  and 
ask  for  your  application  today! 


'68 


70 


Richard  L.  Faircloth,  A&S,  M.S.  '70, 
Ph.D.  '73,  a biology  professor  at  Anne 
Arundel  Community  College  in  Mary- 
land, was  recently  awarded  the  Stu- 
dent Association's  1994  Teaching 
Excellence  Award, 

Robert  P.  Pincus, 

BMGT,  is  president 
and  CEO  of  Franklin 
National  Bank  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Recent  community 
activities  include  head- 
ing efforts  to  develop  a 
state-of-the-art  cancer  center  at  George 
Washington  University  and  involve- 
ment in  the  Neighborhood  Economic 
Development  Corp.  of  Washington. 


Rachel  Z.  Booth,  GRAD,  Ph.D.,  dean 
and  professor  at  the  School  of  Nursing 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birm- 
ingham, recently  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Nursing.  A noted  author 
and  researcher  on  leadership  style  in 
nurse  executives  and  on  the  relation- 
ship between  gender  and  power. 

Booth  is  former  dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  assistant  vice  president 
for  health  affairs  at  Duke  University. 

William  H.  Mobley,  GRAD,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  '71,  is  chancellor  of  the  Texas 
A&M  University  System.  Previously, 
he  was  president  of  Texas  A&M 
University. 


Coach  Burton  Shipley,  a four-letter  man  while  at 

Maryland,  completed  his  29th  year  coaching  baseball 
in  1953  when  this  photograph  was  taken. 

He  would  coach  another  seven  years  before  his 
final  season  in  1961. 
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Former  Howard  University  President  Franklyn  Jenifer  became  the  third  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Dallas  this  fall.  Jenifer,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  at  College  Park  in 
1970,  is  the  first  African  American  to  preside  at  any  of  the  15  Texas  system  schools. 

"Dr.  Jenifer  has  the  right  combination  of  experience  and  skills  to  provide  outstanding 
leadership  for  the  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas,"  says  Bernard  Rapoport,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Board  of  Regents.  He  was  selected  from  a pool  of  180  candidates. 

While  the  Dallas  campus  is  a smaller  institution  than  Howard,  with  a student  population 
of  9,000  and  a $76  million  budget,  Jenifer  is  looking  forward  to  his  new  position. 

"You  always  hate  to  leave  your  alma  mater,"  says  Jenifer,  who  earned  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  Howard  and  returned  in  1990  as  its  president. 

"The  University  of  Texas  is  a young  institution  with  a tremendous  potential,"  he  says.  "It 
has  very  strong  faculty  and  an  excellent  student  body." 

Jenifer's  agenda  for  Dallas  includes  recruiting  underprivileged  Hispanic  and  African 
American  students  who  reside  in  south  Dallas.  The  Dallas  campus  is  75  percent  white. 

During  his  four-year  tenure  at  Howard,  Jenifer  raised  the  university's  admission  standards, 
increased  its  endowment  and  embarked  on  a $140  million  building  and  renovation  campaign. 

Nonetheless,  Jenifer  accepted  his  appointment  last  April  during  a wake  of  unfavorable 
media  coverage  of  Howard  University,  fueled  by  anti-Semitic  and  racist  remarks  made  by 
visiting  speakers  to  the  campus. 

Previously,  Jenifer  was  a biology  professor  at  Livingston  College  of  Rutgers  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  later,  vice  chancellor  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
Prior  to  his  work  at  Howard  University,  he  served  as  chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Regents  of  Higher  Education.  — Hulda  T.  Romero 


71 

Robert  P.  Crouch  Jr.,  A&S,  is  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Community 
Colleges  in  Virginia.  He  was  appoint- 
ed Unites  States  Attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Virginia  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  last  fall, 

L.  Thomas  Divilio,  A&S,  was  recently 
awarded  membership  in  The  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physician  Executives, 
the  nation's  only  educational  and  pro- 
fessional organization  for  physicians 
in  medical  management.  Divilio  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  and  vice  chief  of  staff  for 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Easton,  Md. 

Karen  J.  Graves,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  recently 
co-authored  The  Patient's  Desk  Refer- 
ence: Where  to  Find  Answers  to  Medical 
Questions,  which  was  published  by 
Macmillan  Publishing  Co,  The  book 
includes  references  to  over  400  organi- 
zations. 


Camille  Leslie,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Massillon  Public  Library  in 
Ohio.  She  is  a member  of  the  Massillon 
Kiwanis  Club,  Massillon  Commission 
to  Advance  Literacy  and  the  American 
Library  Association. 

Walter  S.  Thomas,  BMGT,  is  pastor  of 
the  New  Psalmist  Baptist  Church  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  recently  served  as  a 
guest  evangelist  at  the  United 
Metropolitan  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 
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Carl  Voorhees,  ENGR, 

M.S.  '74,  is  a staff  engi- 
neer in  the  mechanical 
engineering  depart- 
ment of  Martin  Marietta  Corporation's 
Astro  Space  Unit. 


Getting  ready  for  the  big  game  in  1964. 
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Donald  E.  Ratliff,  EDUC,  heads 
Gouchenour  Advertising  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  as  president  and  chief  operating 
officer.  Ratliff  is  a former  NFL  defen- 
sive lineman,  having  played  for  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  and  the  New  York 
Jets  in  the  1970s. 

74 

Paul  F.  Creegan  Jr.,  CMPS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
'78,  has  been  elected  actuary  by  the 
Paul  Revere  Insurance  Group,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  He  was  previously  an 
associate  actuary.  He  is  a fellow  in  the 
Society  of  Actuaries  and  a member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

Maury  Schlossman,  ENGR,  an  opera- 
tions manager  at  the  M.W.  Kellogg 
Technology  Development  Center  in 
Houston,  Texas,  is  the  co-inventor  of 
the  Atomax  FCC  oil  injection  nozzle. 

Walter  W.  Tingley,  BMGT,  was  listed 
in  the  1994-95  edition  of  Who's  Who  in 
the  West. 
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Rajai  Abdo,  BSOS,  who  resides  in  his 
hometown  of  Jericho,  West  Bank, 
returned  to  run  a hotel  business  there 
after  having  lived  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
many  years. 

Joan  Anzelmo,  ARHU,  who  had 
served  as  chief  of  external  affairs  at  the 
National  Park  Interagency  Fire  Center 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  was  recently  named 
chief  of  public  affairs  for  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Pamela  Hiscox,  PERH,  recently 
received  a doctorate  degree  in  nursing 
research  from  New  York  University. 

Elaine  Kotell  Binder,  EDUC,  M.A., 
former  executive  director  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Women,  a 100,000-member  Jew- 
ish women's  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion, has  joined  Tecker  Consultants 
of  Trenton,  N.J.,  as  a consultant.  She  is 
a board  member  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Association  Executives. 

G.  Terry  Sharrer,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  is 
curator  of  agriculture  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D C. 
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Touch  football  with  Sigma  Chi  in  1964. 


Carol  Nethen,  EDUC,  a composer  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  composes  music  for 
Maryland  Public  Television  docu- 
mentaries and  other  television 
shows,  including  "America's  Most 
Wanted."  She  recently  received  the 
Maryland  State  Arts  Council 
award  for  music  composed 
for  an  one-hour  documentary 
"Pride;  Legacy  of  the  Balti- 
more Clipper." 

Randolph  Waesche  Jr.,  BSOS, 
was  recently  appointed  director 
of  the  Frederick  County 
Emergency  Communications 
Center.  He  is  in  charge  of 
911  police,  fire,  and 
ambulance  communi- 
cations for  Frederick 
County,  Md.  Waesche, 
who  is  a cardiac  rescue 
technician,  also  volunteers  with 
the  Frederick  County  Advanced 
Life  Support  Program. 
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Joan  Wittan,  UGS,  and  her  sister, 

Susan  Wittan,  ARHU,  recently  partic- 
ipated in  the  annual  Pillsbury  Bake- 
Off  in  California.  Accomplished  bak- 
ers 

for  over  30  years,  the  sisters  competed 
against  each  other  and  their  mother  at 
the  contest.  When  they  are  not  cook- 
ing, Joan  works  as  a health  communi- 
cahons  consultant  and  Susan  as  a free- 
lance television  editor. 

Roger  D.  Winston,  BSOS,  an  attorney 
with  the  law  offices  of  Linowes  and 
Blocher  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  was 
recently  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  College  of  Real  Estate 
Lawyers. 
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Patricia  Bartlett,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  an 
associate  professor  of  education  at 
Hood  College,  Md.,  is  the  current  pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  unit  of  the 
Association  of  Teacher  Educators, 

John  J.  DiMenna,  ARCH,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  He  is  vice  president  of 
Rubeling  & Associates  Inc.,  in  Towson, 
Md.,  where  he  has  worked  since  1982. 
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Roy  Gauzza  Jr.,  AGRI,  recently  joined 
Development  Facilitators  Inc.,  an 
engineering  firm  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
as  a senior  land  planner.  He  has  more 
than  10  years  of  planning  and  design 
experience. 

Stephanie  Lynn  House,  ARHU,  M.A. 
'86,  was  recently  appointed  executive 
director  of  Prologue  Inc.,  a communi- 
ty-based rehabilitation  program  for  the 
recovering  mentally  ill  in  Baltimore 
and  Carroll  counties.  House  is  certi- 
fied as  both  a therapeutic  recreation 
specialist  and  a rehabilitation  therapist. 

Mark  Hummel,  BSOS,  is  president  of 
his  family-owned  business,  HUMCO 
Inc.,  in  Baltimore  which  was  begun  by 
his  father.  The  company  specializes  in 
international  vehicle  shipping  and 
automobile  storage. 

Freeman  Miller,  PERH,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Zynyx  Marketing 
Communication's  Coral  Gables  office 
in  Florida.  He  was  previously  with 
Burson-Marsteller  in  New  York, 


Brian  A.  Hawkins,  BMGT,  was 
recently  named  regional  sales  manag- 
er at  American  Steel  Foundries,  a divi- 
sion of  AMSTED  Industries.  He 
resides  in  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla.,  with  his 
wife  and  child. 

Loye  D.  Hull  Jr.,  ENGR,  recently 
assumed  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  results  at  Harrison  Power  Sta- 
tion in  Virginia.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  in  Fairmont,  Va. 

Kenneth  Korotky,  BMGT,  director 
of  accounting  services  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  was  recently 
named  director  of  finance  for  the 
organization. 

Ed  Ney,  BMGT,  is  founder  and  owner 
of  Imperial  Distributors  Inc,,  an  Elli- 
cott  City-based  fruit  drink  mix  compa- 
ny that  sells  its  product  to  restaurants, 
nightclubs,  bars  and  other  entertain- 
ment facilities.  Ney,  who  operates  the 
company  from  his  home,  was  featured 
in  the  January  '94  issue  of  Entrqjreneur 
magazine. 

Ian  Pyka,  PERH,  was  recently  named 
an  assistant  track  coach  at  Foxboro 
High  School  in  Foxboro,  Mass.  Pyka, 
who  was  a strength  coach  with  the 
New  England  Patriots  for  two  years, 
was  an  alternate  to  the  1984  Olympic 
track  team. 


you 

know  that  you 
can  make  a 
gift  in  support 
of  the 

University  of 
Maryland  at 
College  Park 
and  receive 
income? 

• Yoli  can  get  an  immediate 
tax  deduction, 

• Yoli  can  recei  •=■  income 
now  or  have  it  deferred, 

• You  can  provide  for 
yourself  and  a lot’ed  one, 

• And  you  can  support  your 
alma  mater! 


For  more  information  please  contact; 
Deborah  A.  W.  Read 
Director  of  Planned  Cit  ing 
3 128  Lee  Building 
University  of  Maiyland 
College  Park..\ID20~42 
(301)405-4681  1-800-532-6658 
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Fiction  with  a Different  Face 

When  Terence  Cooper  founded  the  African  Heritage  Literature  Society  (AHLS)  in  1991, 
he  didn't  intend  it  to  be  just  another  book-of-the-month  club.  This  was  a venture 
Cooper  was  doing  for  the  community,  not  for  the  cash. 

Three  years  and  more  than  5,000  members  later  the  AHLS  has  remained  true  to  Cooper's 
original  intent:  to  expose  lesser-known  black  authors  to  the  public,  to  cultivate  new  voices  in 
black  prose  and  to  educate  a community  about  its  history  through  fiction. 

After  graduating  from  College  Park  with  a degree  in  English  in  1972,  Cooper  wrote  short 
stories  and  had  several  plays  produced,  but  he  wanted  to  use  his  writing  talents  and  knowl- 
edge of  literature  to  benefit  the  community  in  some  way. 

So,  armed  with  a catchy  motto,  "Fiction  with  a different  face,"  limited  capital  and  a common 
interest.  Cooper  and  his  partner,  Stafford  Battle,  set  up  shop  in  a small  office  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Though  neither  gave  up  their  day  jobs  (Cooper  still  works  full  time  as  director  of 
communications  for  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials), 
they  knew  they  could  make  an  impact  by  offering  hard-to-find  books  to  a market  that  had 
not  been  addressed  by  mainstream  booksellers:  the  African  American  community. 

Each  month,  members  choose  from  dozens  of  titles  in  genres  not  commonly  associat- 
ed with  African  American  writers — romance,  science  fiction,  mystery  and  tales  about 
the  Old  West.  "They're  books  that  people  don't  think  exist,"  he  says. 

But  by  presenting  these  books.  Cooper  has  an  ulterior  motive  in  mind:  he  hopes  to 
sneak  in  a history  lesson.  Through  fiction,  he  says,  history  comes  alive.  "Most  of  us  never 
read  the  dusty,  scholarly  tomes  about  life  in  medieval  times,  but  by  reading  King  Arthur  or 
Robin  Hood,  we  have  some  sense  of  that  time  or  place." 

It  is  something  he  hopes  fiction  will  accomplish  for  people  of  African  descent.  And  by 
encouraging  its  local  members  to  write  through  monthly  writers'  workshops.  Cooper  sees 
AHLS  members  contributing  to  some  of  this  literary  history  themselves. 

"I  would  like  to  spur  the  creation  of  a new  kind  of  renaissance — like  the  Harlem  Renais- 
sance," he  says,  "where  there  are  more  people  writing  the  story  of  people  of  African  descent 
because  it  is  so  vast  and  diverse." 

With  nearly  700  members  of  the  AHLS  in  the  Baltimore-Washington  corridor  alone. 
Cooper  is  on  his  way.  — Joe  Sugarman 


Joseph  Yetter,  BMGT, 
was  recently  appointed 
as  an  officer  by  the 
Sandy  Spring  National 
Bank  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  He 
was  previously  a financial  adviser, 
investment  broker  and  a commercial 
lender.  He  lives  in  Germantown,  Md., 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
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Kevin  M.  Baker,  BSOS,  is  the  head 
pastor  of  Cedar  Grove  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Deale,  Md,  Baker 
says  he  had  an  interest  in  going  into 
the  ministry  since  the  age  of  14. 

Patricia  A.  Deuster,  GRAD,  Ph  D.,  is 
the  director  of  research  for  the  Military 
and  Emergency  Medicine  Department 
at  the  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mark  Gruzin,  BMGT,  was  named 
director  of  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
Renaissance  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Michael  J.  Madden,  ENGR,  was  pro- 
moted to  principal  manager  in  charge 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Gage-Bab- 
cock  & Associates  Inc.,  a consulting 
engineering  firm  specializing  in  fire 
protection  and  security. 

Scott  A.  Morrison,  BSOS,  was  recently 
named  a partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Russell,  Heffner  and  Morrison  in 
Frederick,  Md. 

Gregory  Powell,  BSOS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

'85,  a psychologist  in  Frederick,  Md., 
recently  presented  a 12-part  lecture 
series  on  parenting  in  the  '90s. 
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John  A.  Corso,  BMGT,  was  recently 
promoted  to  Navy  lieutenant  com- 
mander while  serving  at  the  Naval 
Reserve  Defense  Supply  Agency 
Headquarter  in  Washington  D.C. 

Cynthia  Milloy,  ARHU,  and  her 
husband.  Bill,  are  owners  of  Oaken 
Hammer  Construction  Co.,  a home 
remodeling  business.  The  couple's 
water-front  beach  house  in  Armapolis, 
Md.,  was  recently  featured  in  the 
Maryland  Gazette. 
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Linwood  Harcum, 

ARHU,  an  actor  in 
New  York,  describes 
himself  as  a "live  car- 
toon," which  he  char- 
acterizes as  acting  with  high  physical 
comedy.  Harcum,  who  also  does  voic- 
es and  stunts,  is  now  a business  part- 
ner with  one  of  his  former  College 
Park  professors. 

Theodore  J.  Hogan,  AGRI,  recently 
joined  Greiner  Inc.,  as  an  environmental 
group  manager  at  its  Timonium,  Md., 
office.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Wetland  Scientists  and  National  Associ- 
ation of  Environmental  Professionals. 


Michael  Martirano,  EDUC,  M.Ed.  '85, 
received  the  1993  Outstanding  Science 
Teacher  award  for  the  state  of  Mary- 
land from  the  Chemical  Industry 
Council  of  Maryland.  Martirano  is  a 
science  teacher  at  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Middle  School  in  Beltsville,  Md. 

Alison  Osinski,  PERH,  Ph.D.,  is  the 
head  of  Aquatic  Consulting  Services, 
a risk  management  firm  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  She  recently  wrote  an  article  on 
sick  pools  for  Splash  magazine.  She 
also  serves  as  an  officer  with  the 
National  Swimming  Pool  Foundation, 
the  National  Spa  & Pool  Institute  and 
the  Council  for  National  Cooperation 
in  Aquatics. 
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Myriam  Marquez,  JOUR,  is  a colum- 
nist with  the  Orlando  Sentinel  in  Florida. 

Kirk  Mettam,  ENGR,  recently  joined 
Thornton-Tomasetti  Engineers  in 
New  York  as  a senior  project  engineer. 
He  was  previously  with  Skidmore, 
Owings  & Merrill,  a Manhattan-based 
architectural  firm.  Mettam  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of 
Steel  Construction  and  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Engineers. 


On  the  way  to  intrumurals  in  1978. 
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John  K.  Keating,  BSOS,  joined 
the  Business  Services  Group  of  the 
law  firm  of  Van  Grack,  Axelson, 
Williamowsky  & Jacobs.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bankruptcy  Bar  Association 
of  Maryland  and  the  Montgomery 
County  Bar  Association's  Pro  Bono 
Program. 

David  Ozag,  BMGT, 
vice  president  of  Stan- 
dard Federal  Savings 
Association  and  co- 
owner of  D.J.  Liquors  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  was 
recently  awarded  a fel- 
lowship from  the 
School  of  Education  and  Human  Devel- 
opment at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Ozag,  a CPA,  is  also  an  adjunct 
professor  of  business  at  Frederick  and 
Carroll  community  colleges  and  is  an 
assistant  varsity  basketball  coach  at 
Gov.  Thomas  Johnson  High  School. 


Thomas  H.  Settle,  ENGR,  an  engineer, 
recently  joined  Terrain  Inc.,  a land 
engineering  and  development  firm  in 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Kathleen  Gore  Stewart,  EDUC,  joined 
the  staff  of  Luther  Rice  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Pamela  H.  Ward,  ARHU,  is  a 
sportscaster  for  WTEM-AM  in 
Rockville,  Md. 
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Elizabeth  Foxwell, 

JOUR,  was  promoted 
to  director  of  publica- 
tions and  marketing  at 
the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa- 
tion after  two  years  as  editor  of  its 
biweekly  newsletter.  She  is  also  enter- 
ing her  second  term  as  vice  chair  of 
MALICE  DOMESTIC,  a nonprofit 
literary  corporation  that  hosts  an 
annual  convention  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
Foxwell,  a founding  director  of  the 
group,  edits  its  quarterly  newsletter. 
The  Usual  Suspects. 


Kenneth  G.  Palmer,  BSOS,  recently 
joined  The  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  as  a rooms  division  man- 
ager. He  was  previously  with  the  Sher- 
aton Seattle  Hotel  and  Towers,  as  the 
reception  manager. 


Join  us  at  the  Park. . . 


College  Park 

for  Homecoming  1994 

Maryland  vs.  Tulane 

who:  All  Maryland  Alumni,  Family,  and  Friends 
What:  The  5th  armual  Alumni  Association  Tent  Party 
When:  October  29,  1994 , 11:00  a.m.-l:30  p.m. 

Where:  Denton  Field 

How  Much:  $12.00  in  advance  (by  October  12), 

$14.00  at  the  door,  children  under  12  are  FREE 
Includes  all-you-can-eat  menu,  entertainment,  activities  for 
the  kids,  and  much  more.  To  make  a reservation,  please 
call  800-336-UMCP  or  301-405-4678.  To  order  football 
tickets,  please  call  301-314-7070. 


1994  Reunion  Weekend 

The  Classes  of  1944  and  1969  will  be  celebrating  their  50th 
and  25th  reunions  on  Homecoming  Weekend,  October  28- 
29,  1994.  A perfect  time  to  reconnect,  rekindle  relation- 
ships and  relive  great  times.  Weekend  festivities  include 
reunion  dinners,  tailgating  at  the  annual  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Tent  Party,  Maryland  football  and  much  more!  Eor 
more  information,  call  800-336-8627  or  301-405-4674. 
University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association 
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When  you  become  a 

member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, you’ll  enjoy  a host  of 
terrific  benefits  and  services — 
like  access  to  campus  libraries, 
parking  privileges,  discounts, 
and  this  College  Park  alumni 
magazine,  for  instance.  But 
that’s  not  what  it’s  really  about. 

Joining  the  Alumni  Association 
is  about  pride  in  your  alma 
mater  and  gaining  genuine  satis- 
faction from  knowing  that 
you’re  helping  to  make  good 
things  happen  for  the  university. 

Student  groups,  intercollegiate 
athletics,  campus  libraries,  col- 
lege chapters  and  regional  clubs 
are  just  some  of  the  areas  where 
your  dues  dollars  go.  And  we 
want  to  do  more.  But  we  can’t 
do  it  without  you.  Become  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion today  by  sending  in  this 
application.  For  a brochure 
call  301-405-4678  or 
800-336-8627. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR/COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

n Single:  $25  Q Joint:  $35 

List  spouse’s  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 

n My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Association. 
Please  charge:  CH  MasterCard  IZI  VISA 


CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
CARD  EXPIRATION  DATE 
SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES 

Social  Security  Numbers  are  mandatory  for  library  privileges. 

SOCIAL  SECURITV  NUMBER 
SPOUSE'S  SOCIAL  SECURITV  NUMBER 

MAIL  TO:  Maryland  Alumni  Association,  University  of  Maryland, 
Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301-314-9963. 
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Richard  Camevale,  ENGR,  M.S.,  was 
named  public  services  director  for  the 
city  of  Peabody,  Mass. 

John  S.  Fitzgerald, 

BSOS,  was  recently 
appointed  assistant 
vice  president  and 
manager  of  Uruted 
National  Bank's  Fan- 
wood  office  in  New 
Jersey. 

Stephanie  Lynn  Quade,  EDUC,  M.A., 
recently  earned  her  Ph.D.  at  Marquette 
University.  Her  dissertation,  "A  Study 
of  Affective  and  Cognitive  Variables  in 
the  College  Choice  Process  of  Students 
and  Parents." 

Mary  Shaffer,  ARHU,  M.A.,  an  artist 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  recently  had  one 
of  her  sculptures  purchased  by  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  Shaffer  was 
the  designer  and  maker  of  the  "Sara 
Lee  Frontrunner"  awards  whose  recip- 
ients this  year  included  Janet  Reno  and 
Maya  Angelou.  She  also  recently  had 
an  exhibition  at  the  Palm  Beach  Com- 
munity College  Museum  of  Art. 


Tamara  M.  Daly, 

JOUR,  recently  joined 
Criffin  & Company 
Inc.,  as  a media  rela- 
tions manager.  She  was 
previously  a member 
services  coordinator  for  the  National 
Council  of  the  Housing  Industry. 

Daniel  J.  Schrider,  BMCT,  was  named 
vice  president  and  team  leader  of 
Sandy  Spring  National  Bank's  com- 
mercial loan  department  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md. 

'88 

Paul  Criswell,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  a music 
professor  at  Lander  University  in 
South  Carolina,  received  the  school's 
1994  Distinguished  Professor  Award, 

Steve  Mack,  PERH,  M.A.,  is  currently 
the  manager  of  West  Hanover  Town- 
ship in  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 
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Junior  forward  Lisa  Buente  avoids  a check  from  an  opponent  in  1990. 


Richard  H.  Owens,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  vice 
president  for  institutional  advance- 
ment and  associate  professor  of  histo- 
ry at  Lewis  University  in  Romeoville, 
111.,  was  featured  by  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corp.  as  a historian  and  com- 
mentator on  a one-hour  program 
called  "A  Nation  Divided."  He  is  the 
author  of  a book.  Peaceful  Warrior:  A 
Biography  of  Horace  Porter,  1837-1921. 

Johan  M.  Trumpy,  BSOS,  was 
named  commercial  loan  officer  by  the 
Annapolis  Bank  & Trust.  He  resides  in 
Edgewater,  Md. 

Robert  L.  Vadas  Jr.,  LFSC,  M.S., 
recently  received  a doctorate  degree  in 
fisheries  and  wildlife  sciences  from 
Virginia  Tech.  He  is  expected  to  work 
as  a postdoctoral  student  for  the  Cana- 
dian Wildlife  Service. 

Donald  Walters,  BSOS,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Academy  in  Maryland. 
He  is  currently  a deputy  sheriff  for  the 
Montgomery  County  Sheriff's  Office 
in  Rockville.  He  was  previously  a 
juvenile  probation  officer,  Rockville 
Department  of  Juvenile  Services. 


Sammy  Franco,  BSOS,  a self-described 
martial  arts  expert,  has  appeared  on  "48 
Hours"  with  Dan  Rather  and  has  writ- 
ten three  books,  including  When  Seconds 
Count:  Everyone's  Guide  to  Seif  Defense. 
He  is  also  founder  of  Contemporary 
Fighting  Arts  Studio,  a self-defense 
training  center  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Ian  Newman,  LFSC,  recently 
opened  his  chiropractic  practice  in 
Frederick,  Md.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Palmer  West  Chiropractic  College 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Craig  H.  Piercy,  BSOS,  a former  leg- 
islative assistant  to  Congressman  Joe 
Knollenberg  (R-Mich.),  was  recently 
promoted  to  legislative  director  of  the 
congressman's  office.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, he  will  oversee  banking,  budget, 
crime  and  welfare  reform  issues  as 
well  as  serve  as  staff  liaison  to  the 
House  Banking  Committee. 

Lisa  Yvonne  Routzahn,  BMGT,  a 
health  insurance  investigator  for  State 
Farm  Insurance  Co.  in  Frederick,  Md., 
received  her  master's  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  Frostburg 
State  University  last  August. 


'90 

Paula  L.  Eisen,  LFSC, 
recently  received  a 
doctor  of  optometry 
degree  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  of 
Optometry  in  Philadelphia. 

Jennifer  L.  Koch,  AGRI,  recently 
received  a doctorate  degree  in 
veterinary  medicine  from  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Inshtute  in  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Janee  L.  Przybyl,  HUEC,  M.S.,  was 
recently  promoted  to  commander  at 
the  Balboa  Naval  Hospital  in  San 
Diego. 


'92 

Howard  H.  Bender,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
recently  appointed  associate  director 
of  software  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  University  College. 

Lori  L.  Kim,  BSOS,  is  currently  a 
mainframe  programmer  for  equip- 
ment control  with  Sea-Land  Service 
Inc.,  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

'93 

Lauren  Davis,  BSOS,  is  currently 
Brunswick  City's  zoning  and  plarming 
coordinator  in  Maryland. 

Laurie  H.  Deitch,  ARHU,  M.A., 
recently  joined  McNeely  Pigott  & Fox, 
a public  relations  firm  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  as  an  intern. 


your  voice 

is  as  important  a part  of  this  university  as  ours. 
Send  us  your  opinions,  and  news  about  yourself, 
for  printing  in  our  Mailbox  or  Class  Notes.  Letters 
must  be  signed,  and  shorter  letters  (under  300  words) 
will  more  likely  be  printed  in  full. 

As  we  prepared  the  stories  for  this  issue — on  our 
computers — and  spoke  with  students,  faculty  and 
alumni  about  the  subject  of  computer  science, 
a question  came  frequently  to  the  surface: 


Darren  Baker,  BMGT, 
a cyclist  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  10-man  Sat- 
urn Cycling  Team.  He 
was  an  alternate  for  the 
1992  U.S.  Olympic 
team  and  turned  pro  after  the  games 
in  Barcelona. 

William  Flood,  EDUC,  is  a consultant 
for  small  businesses  and  a counselor 
for  the  Maryland  Small  Business 
Development  Center. 


William  F.  Riddle,  BMGT,  an  attorney 
in  Rising  Sun,  Md.,  was  admitted  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cecil  County,  Md. 

Karen  B.  Tymann,  EDUC,  is  a human 
resources  representative  for  Westing- 
house  in  Aiken,  Ga. 

Thomas  E.  Wenz  II,  ARHU,  an  Army 
specialist,  recently  completed  a U.S. 
Army  primary  leadership  course  at 
Yong  San,  Seoul,  Korea.  He  is  a broad- 
cast journalist. 


Are  we  too  obsessed  with  what 
computers  can  do? 

What  is  your  perspective  on  this  subject? 

Send  your  comments  on  this  or  any  other  topic  to 

Editor,  College  Pork  Magazine, 

2101  Turner  Building,  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  MD  20742. 

Or  e-mail  us  at  jbair@umdacc.umd.edu 
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The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  pre- 
sents the  Young  Artist  Recital.  At  5 
p.m.  in  the  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.*  Free. 
For  more  information  please  call 
301-405-5568. 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  pre- 
sents Baroque  Music  for  Trumpet 
and  Organ  with  William  Neil,  organ- 
ist, and  Edward  Carroll  and  Emerson 
Head  on  trumpets.  At  9 p.m.  in  the 
Memorial  Chapel.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-405-5568. 

Sunday,  November  6 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival 
presents  Belshazzar.  Featuring  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorus  and 
the  Smithsonian  Chamber  Orchestra. 
At  3 p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Chapel. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  call  301-405-5548. 

Tuesday,  November  8 

The  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble 
in  concert.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  Stamp  Student  Union. 

Free.  For  more  information  please 
call  301-405-5548. 


Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


Friday,  October  21 

The  Celebration  of  the  Arts  at 
Maryland,  a showcase  of  the  per- 
forming arts  at  College  Park,  will  be 
presented  as  part  of  the  university's 
Family  Weekend,  At  9 p.m.  in  the 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall*.  Free.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-405-3185. 


The  University  of  Maryland  Concert 
Band  with  conductor  L.  Richmond 
Sparks.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  Stamp  Student  Union. 

Free.  For  more  information  please 
call  301-405-5542. 


Saturday,  October  29 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
presents  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Lincoln  Center  with  guest  artist, 
Nancy  Allen,  on  the  harp.  Music  by 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Saint-Saens  and 
Debussy.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Bradley 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church,  Bethesda, 
Md.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-403-4240. 


Tuesday,  November  1 

The  Department  of  Dance  Fall 
Concert.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Dorothy 
Madden  Theater,  Dance  Building. 
Repeated  through  Nov.  4.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-405-3198. 


Wednesday,  November  2 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Significant 
Losses:  Artists  Who  Have  Died 
from  AIDS.  The  exhibit  runs 
through  Dec.  23,  Art-Sociology 
Building.  Free.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-405-2763. 


Friday,  November  4 

The  Maryland  Handel  Festival  pre- 
sents The  Choral  Art  of  Handel.  Fea- 
turing the  University  of  Maryland 
Chorus  and  the  Smithsonian  Cham- 
ber Orchestra.  Conducted  by  Paul 
Traver.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  please  call 
301-405-5568. 


Saturday,  November  5 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Chamber  Music  Series  presents  Gil 
Shaham,  violinist.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
University  College  Conference  Cen- 
ter auditorium.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  please  call 
301-403-4240. 


The  Whirling  Dervishes 


Thursday,  November  10 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
WorldSong  Series  presents  The 
Whirling  Dervishes.  A presentation 
of  Sufi  music  and  dance  from 
Turkey.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  George 
Washington  University's  Lisner 
Auditorium.  Free  pre-concert  semi- 
nar at  6:30  p.m.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  please  call 
301-403-4240. 

Technology  and  the  Composer  con- 
cert series.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.*  Continued  on  Nov.  11 
and  12.  Free.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-405-5548. 


Saturday,  November  12 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Chamber  Music  Series  presents 
Sergio  & Odair  Assad,  duo  gui- 
tarists. At  8 p.m.  in  the  University 
College  Conference  Center  auditori- 
um. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-403-4240. 


Monday,  November  14 

The  Monday  Night  Music  Series 
presents  the  Guameri  String  Quartet 
in  an  open  rehearsal.  At  7:15  p.m.  in 
the  Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-405-5548. 


Friday,  November  18 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra  present  La  Boheme  by 
Giacomo  Puccini.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Repeated  on  Nov.  20  at  3 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-405-1150. 


Saturday,  November  19 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Chamber  Music  Series  presents  the 
Alexander  and  Angeles  String 
quartets.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  University 
College  Conference  Center  auditori- 
um. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-403-4240. 


The  University  of  Maryland  Chorale 
Fall  Concert.  Directed  by  Roger 
Folstrom.  At  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.*  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  call  301-405-5548. 


Thursday,  October  27 

University  Theatre  presents  Blithe 
Spirit  by  Noel  Coward.  At  8 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Performances  repeat- 
ed on  Oct.  28  and  29  at  8 p.m.;  Oct.  30 
at  2 p.m.;  and  Nov.  3,  4 and  5 at  8 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-405-2201. 


Gil  Shaham 


Computer  Phobic? 


Wednesday,  November  30 

University  Theatre  presents  Leonce 
and  Lena  by  Georg  Buchner.  At  8 
p.m,  in  the  Pugliese  Theatre.  Perfor- 
mances repeated  through  Dec.  3; 
Dec.  6-10  at  8 p.m.;  and  Dec.  4 at  2 
p.m.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-405-2201. 


Friday,  December  9 

Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series 
presents  The  Art  of  Christmas  with 
Carmen  Balthrop,  soprano,  and  Jose 
Caceres,  pianist.  At  8 p.m  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  please  call 
301-405-1150. 


The  Computer  Science  Center  has  a cure! 

Choose  from  an  array  of  quick-fix  computer  train- 
ing courses  open  to  alumni  and  Golden  ID  holders 
at  $5  per  class.  The  three-hour  classes  include  popu- 
lar word  processing,  spreadsheet  and  other  busi- 


Friday,  December  2 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra  present  The  Return  of 
Ulysses  by  Claudio  Monteverdi.  At 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.’^ 
Repeated  on  Dec.  4 at  3 p.m.;  Dec.  6 
at  7:30  p.m.;  and  Dec.  8 at  7:30  p.m. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  call  301-405-1150. 


Wednesday,  January  18 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  The  Helen 
D.  Ling  Collection  of  Chinese 
Ceramics.  Guest  curater.  Professor 
Jason  Kuo.  The  exhibit  runs  through 
March  9,  Art-Sociology  Building. 
Free.  For  more  information  please 
call  301-405-2763. 


Philadelphia  Renaissance 
Wind  Band 


Saturday,  December  3 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Olde  Musicke  Series  presents  the 
Philadelphia  Renaissance  Wind 
Band.  Festive  16th-century  English 
music  on  shawms,  crumhorns, 
racketts  and  more.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  3810 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.  Free  pre- 
concert seminar  at  6:30  p.m.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-403-4240. 


The  University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
presents  its  Annual  Christmas 
Concert.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Repeated  on  Dec.  4 at  4 p.m. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  call  301-405-5568. 


Tuesday,  December  6 

The  University  of  Maryland  Chorale 
presents  its  Christmas  Concert.  At  8 
p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Free. 
For  more  information  please  call 
301-405-5548. 


Saturday,  December  10 

The  University  of  Maryland  Bands 
Showcase  Concert.  Featuring  the 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Concert  Band 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Ensemble.  At  7:30  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Free.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-405-5548. 


Tuesday,  December  13 

Guameri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  5 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall*.  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation please  call  301-405-5548. 


Sunday,  December  18 

The  Maryland  Boy  Choir  Winter 
Concert.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Memorial 
Chapel.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  please  call 
301-405-1150. 


Date  Opponent 


Sports  and 
Alumni  Events 


University  of  Maryland 
Men's  Basketball  Schedule 

(Nov.  '94^an.  '951 


November 

8,  Tuesday  Polish  National  Team 
16,  Wednesday  Verich  Reps 
21-23,  Monday-Wednesday  at  Maui  Invitational 
29,  Tuesday  Loyola  (Md.) 

December 
3,  Saturday  Bucknell 
5,  Monday  Md.-Baltimore  County 
8,  Thursday  Colgate 

10,  Saturday  Massachusetts  (at  Baft.  Arena) 
12,  Monday  Towson  State 
23,  Friday  Morgan  State 
27,  Tuesday  La  Salle 
30,  Friday  American 

January 

^ 4,  Wednesday  _ Georgia  Tech 

^ 7,  Saturday  “ at  North  CaroBnT“"‘“““'^ 

10,  Tuesday  at  Florida  State 
14,  Saturday  Wake  Forest 
22,  Sunday  at  N.C.  State 
25,  Wednesday  at  Clemson 


Friday,  October  28 

The  Class  of  1944  50th  Reunion. 
Highlights  include  a reunion  dinner, 
a campus  tour,  brunch  at  the  Presi- 
dent's residence,  as  well  as  other 
Homecoming  events  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  29.  For  more  information  please 
call  800-336-8627  or  301-405-4674. 

The  Class  of  1969  25th  Reunion. 
Highlights  include  a cocktail  part)' 
at  Tyser  Tower,  Homecoming  events 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  and  a special 
reunion  dinner  at  tire  Center  of  Adult 
Education.  For  more  information 
please  call  800-336-8627  or 
301-405-4674. 

Saturday,  October  29 

The  University  of  Maryland  Alumni 
Association  presents  its  5th  Annual 
Homecoming  Tent  Party  at  11  a.m. 
until  game  time.  Maryland  vs. 

Tulane  at  Byrd  Stadium.  For  more 
information  please  call  301-405-4674. 

*Ulrich  Recital  Hall 
(formerly  Tawes  Recital  Halt) 


Sunday,  December  1 1 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Olde  Musicke  Series  presents  the 
Tallis  Scholars  performing  a cappel- 
la  sacred  music  from  the  Renais- 
sance. At  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Washing- 
ton Hebrew  Congregation,  3935 
Macomb  St.  N.W.  Free  pre-concert 
seminar  at  6 p.m.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information 
please  call  301-403-4240. 

Monday,  December  12 

The  Monday  Night  Music 
Series  presents  Charlton 
Meyer,  organist. 

At  7:15  p.m.  in  the 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Free.  For  more 
information 
please  call 
301-405-5548. 


Saturday,  January  21 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland 
Olde  Musicke  Series  presents  Kim 
Heindel  on  the  lautenwerk  and 
harpsichord.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall*.  Free  pre-concert  semi- 
nar at  6:30  p.m.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  please  call 
301-403-4240. 


Tadeusz  Lapinski's 
1989  color  litho- 
graph, Future  World, 
22x30",  is  among 
the  150  works  cur- 
rently on  view  in  his 
40-year  retrospec- 
tive show  at  the  re- 
nowned District 
Museum  in  Zyradow 
in  his  native  Poland. 
Lapinski's  work  may 
be  found  in  museum 
collections  through- 
out the  world. 


! ij 

BBb 

TADEUSZ  LAPINSKI 

An  internationally  acclaimed  artist,  considered  an  innovator  in  printmaking, 
Tadeusz  Lapinski  has  garnered  some  of  the  world's  highest  awards  in  his  field. 
He  has  been  a professor  teaching  lithography  in  the  university's  art  department 
since  1972.  "Ever  since  1 discovered  the  multicolor  printing  technique  in  1955, 

1 have  been  involved  in  building  printmaking  constructions  with  the  illusion  of 
three  dimensions.  Color  expression  with  sculpturesque  shapes  has  been  an 
obsession  in  my  work,"  says  Lapinski. 
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The  Official 
University 
of  Maryland 
at  College 
Park  Watch 
by  Seiko 


Actual  diameters  of  watches  are:  men's  wrist  1-3/8",  women’s  wrist  15/16" 


This  quality  Seiko  Quartz  Watch,  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni 
Association,  features  a richly  detailed  three-dimen- 
sional re-creation  of  the  University  Seal,  finished  in 
14K  gold.  The  electronic  quartz  movement  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  accurate  within  fifteen  seconds  per  month. 
The  watches  also  feature  a date  display,  mar-resistant 
crystal,  three-year  battery  life,  and  are  water  resistant. 
You  have  your  choice  of  black  embossed  calf-leather 
strap  or  two-tone  bracelet  watch. 

A convenient  interest-free  payment  plan  is  avail- 
able with  seven  equal  monthly  payments  per  watch. 
(Shipping,  handling  and  full  state  sales  tax,  if  applica- 
ble, will  be  added  to  the  first  payment.)  The  men's  or 
women's  black  embossed  calf-leather  strap  watches 


are  $200  each  and  the  two-tone  bracelet  watches  are 
$265  each.  There  is  a $7.50  shipping  and  handling  fee 
for  each  watch  ordered.  On  shipments  to  Minnesota, 
please  add  6.5%  state  sales  tax;  on  shipments  to  Ten- 
nessee, add  applicable  sales  tax  on  your  total  order. 

To  order  by  mail,  write  to:  Official  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  Watch,  Attn.:  Operator 
A67SW,  c/o  P.O.  Box  18430,  Memphis,  TN  38181- 
0430,  and  include  a check  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  "Official  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park  Watch."  Credit  card  orders  can  also  be  sent 
by  mail — please  include  full  account  number  and 
expiration  date. 

Please  allow  2 to  4 weeks  for  delivery. 


1-800-523-0124 

To  order  by  Visa  or  MasterCard,  please  call  toll-free  (and  request  operator  A67SW) 
Call  weekdays  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  and  weekends  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  (Central  Time) 
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Introducing  the  neiv  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  Visa®  Card. 


of  Maryland 

College  Park 


^Maryland 


■■l£GE?3 


No  Annual  Fee. 
Low  APR. 


NOWyoi,  can  show  your  Maryland  pride  wherever  you  go, 
whether  ifs  around  town  or  around  the  world. 

AND,  every  time  you  use  your  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  Visa,  a donation  will  be  made  to  support  student 
groups,  college  chapters,  athletic  scholarships,  and  other 
important  programs  sponsored  by  the  Alumtu  Association 
and  the  M Club  and  the  Terrapin  Club. 

THE  new  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Visa  card 
from  First  USA  is  only  a phone  call  away. . . 


1-800-FIRST-USA 
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